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Delta Pioneers with Punch Cards 


Progress in automation of purchasing 
and stores is paving the way for industry 
adoption of a new standard... page 23 








The voice of American, Mr. McKeon, is 
friendly and expert at solving travel prc 


lems. Even in busy vacation months, o 


standard is to answer 90% of our pho ie 
C 


calls in 20 seconds. Prompt, courteous ser / 
ice is a good reason why American is /i St 
choice efexberi- AMERICAN AIRLINES 


UNSOLICITED LETTER FROM MR.C. D. MCKEON. MCKEON CONSTRUCT SA FR cisco. € a : enced travelers. Americas leading Aili e 
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Reliability 


New Sperry SP-50 Flight Control System 


An automatic flight control system affording 200 to 300 percent increase 
in reliability—with unexcelled accuracy and performance—that’s the new 
Sperry SP-50, selected over heavy competition for the forthcoming 
Boeing 727. 

Selection of the SP-50 for the short-to-medium range 727—a jet trans- 
port which demands the ultimate in reliability for everyday operations 
in and out of small airports—emphasizes the fact that the SP-50 solves 
the most pressing problems of second-generation jetliners: it is compat- 
ible with the fully automatic landing systems of the future; it is designed 
for routine ILS operations with automatic letdowns for landings under 
very low ceiling-visibility conditions; it features channelized design, sep- 
arating automatic control equipment for all axes of flight to facilitate 
maintenance; and it provides dual yaw dampers, with provisions for 


“dualizing” all functions if desired. 

These and other design and performance advantages in the new SP-50 
spell superior command reliability today . . . assure readiness to meet 
tomorrow’s demands. Superior support of this new system in the field, 


meeting Air Transport Association requirements, also is being “designed 
in” by Sperry. 


ERRY PHOENIX COMPANY, D/V/SION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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This is Mister Right-On-Time 


Flight Captain Ted Raines—like all Braniff pilots 
—shares an exceptional reputation for punctuality. 
Braniff, as government statistics prove, is a leader 
in on-time records. 

“On-timeliness” is just one of many Braniff 
bonuses. Consider, for example, our Silver Service 
meals... the “looked-after”’ feeling your clients will 
get from charming Braniff hostesses . . . and all the 
other friendly Braniff folks who serve them from 


start to destination. Yes, and the luxury of Braniff's 
new El Dorado Super Jets. 

Latin America-bound clients? Tell them about 
Braniff’s low excursion fares . . . “see-everything” 
tours that you can sell with confidence. Today 
your clients can enjoy Braniff hospitality to 50 
U. S. cities and 10 Latin American countries. 
Write ‘‘Tour Department,”’ Braniff, Exchange 
Park, Dallas, Texas. 
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WWRSTERNS MIGHIT 


JET-AGE FLEET 


BRINGS YOU THE ULTIMATE IN MODERN AIR SERVIC! 


¢ New 720B Fan/Jets—fastest nonstops ever offered along the Pacific Coast 





@ New 720B Fan/Jets—fastest nonstops ever from Los Angeles to Mexico City 
* 707 Jets—between Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, and Minneapolis/St. Paul 
* 707 Jets—fastest between San Francisco, Denver, and Minneapolis/St. Paul 
* Jet/Prop Electra II's to Phoenix, San Diego, Long Beach, Las Vegas, Oakland 
* Luxury Champagne Flights, Hunt Breakfast Flights, and thrifty Aircoach, too 
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White House to Search for U.S. Air Policy 


SS the federal government gets it- 
self in a box, it launches. another study. 

We’re about to have another year-long avia- 
tion study, No. 11,348. Or did we miss a hundred? 

This time it will be a review of America’s 
foreign air policy. 

It would be much more appropriate to say that 
the study is to find out whatever happened to 
U.S. foreign air policy, since we’ve seen no evi- 
dence of one for some years. And if this study 
can’t find one, it is supposed to shape up one. 

We have no quarrel with this forthcoming re- 
view. A lot of so-called studies could have been 
dispensed with quite easily before they got started, 
but not this one. It’s long overdue. Let’s hope 
the result is one the U.S. can be proud of. 

One thing will be achieved at the outset: a lot 
of propaganda statements and political speeches 
will be hushed up. Of late there has been a rash 
of statements made about the U.S. losing its strong 
position in the air. Some of this has been true, 
but a lot of mis-statements have been made, a 
lot of facts have been distorted, and a lot of nasty 
attacks made. Unfortunately, some of these at- 
tacks have been made on countries that must 
rely, as does the U.S., on the widest scope of 
freedoms of the air, for only the British (through 
the Commonwealth and remaining colonial out- 
posts) and the French have ready-made stepping 
stones around the world. 

As it should be, the review will be made under 
the supervision of the White House and the 
Bureau of the Budget, and will be performed 
largely by a major research institution. Our one 
hope is that the Civil Aeronautics Board will not 
be shoved into the background, for CAB Chair- 
man Alan S. Boyd is learning fast and has ac- 
quired a fair and progressive outlook. 

It is high time the U.S. found out where it is 
going and where it wants to go in international 
air transportation. Air rights have been bartered 
iway piece-meal. There has been no consistency 
whatever. Fresh and untrained negotiating teams 
have been used for each bilateral. Meantime, the 
British, long-skilled and far-seeing on interna- 
ional matters, have out-maneuvered the US. 
ime after time. 

In 1944 the U.S. started out to be the champion 
freedom of the air. In 1961 the cry is for re- 
strictions. The British, who have long been the 
rue sponsors of restrictions, even though those 
‘estrictions were called “freedoms,” are now re- 
zarded as the “protectors” of other airlines against 
he U.S., an ironical situation if one ever existed. 

All of this is presumably outlined and recom- 
nended in the soon forthcoming Project Horizon 
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report on aviation goals. But the groundwork is 
already laid and funds allocated for the foreign 
air policy review and the sooner it gets under 
way with top-notch talent, the better for everyone. 


Sweet Mystery of Life 


H, THESE CITIZENS’ groups that protest 

about airplane noise! Less than a year ago 
Herbert Nelson, chairman of a civic group in the 
Chicago Midway Airport area, was leading one 
devil of a drive to keep jets out of Midway. He 
and his fellow citizens thought United was plan- 
ning to operate Caravelles from this field and they 
wanted no part of it. No siree. 

Today this civic group, and all the merchants 
around Midway, are bitterly protesting the eco- 
nomic slump overtaking the area since the re- 
moval of a lot of service to O’Hare. Jet services 
have taken over the bulk of the traffic to and 
from Chicago and jets operate only from the 
larger field northwest of the city. So Midway 
traffic is way off. Business in the area is hurting. 
Now Mr. Nelson says his group must fight for 
jet service at Midway and try to retain air serv- 
ice there instead of fighting it. 

So an airport does seem to have some value, 
after all! Only trouble is, it takes some folks so 
danged long to recognize it. And it would seem 
that there is an economic price tag on at least 
some of the noise complainants. 


Unlimited Bonanza 


EW IDEAS keep pouring out of Bonanza 
Air Lines, the all jet-prop local carrier op- 
erating in California, Arizona, Nevada and Utah. 
On top of various types of excursion fares, now 
comes a proposal filed with the CAB for an “air- 
tour” tariff by which purchasers would be en- 
titled to unlimited travel over the system for 15 
days for $90, or 30 days at $160. Only those 
living outside the Bonanza area could buy the 
tickets and original transportation would have to 
originate at points in the U.S. east of the Missis- 
sippi or in Alaska, Hawaii or below the 25th 
parallel in Mexico, or other non-U.S. points. 
The plan is similar to the successful “Eurail 
Pass” for unlimited rail travel in Europe for set 
periods of time and available at low cost only 
to those residing outside Europe. Cooperating 
with Bonanza is the American Society of Travel 
Agents. It’s an interesting concept. 
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No matter what the 


operating procedures 


or conditions— 


There’s a Champion jet igniter specifically 
designed to assure maximum 
igniter life in every major U.S. jet engine! 


Two of Champion’s jet igniters—the AA37S and 
AA42S—are particularly outstanding examples of 
how Champion specifically designs igniters to meet 
the needs of our jet age. 


In use right now by a number of major airlines, 
these igniters—for JT3, JT4 and JT3D engines— 
are doubling the service life of igniters previously 
used. And—this far longer life is being achieved 
under the latest engine operating procedures calling 
for continuous ignition for longer periods. 


The same product research and development 
program which produced these igniters produces all 
Champion jet igniters. Whatever the aircraft or 
engine, the operating procedure or condition, you 
can rely on Champion igniters for the most depend- 
able performance. This chart shows the Champion 
igniters which are designed specifically for your jet 
engine needs. 


DEPENDABLE SPARK PLUGS 
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IGNITERS FOR JET AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Model of Type of Champion 

Aircraft Engine igniter 
Boeing 707....... gt ee AA15S 
AA37S 
, fern. AA37S 
eee AA16S 
AA42S 
Convair 880...... GE CJ605-3.......... FHE-100-6 
ines GE CJBO5-23.......000. AA30S-1 
Douglas DC-8..... ere AA15S 
AA37S 
fo ere AA37S 
ae AA16S 
AA42S 

Lockheed Allison 

a eae Ee FS-89-1 


IGNITERS FOR AUXILIARY FLIGHT 
POWER EQUIPMENT 


Make of Model of Champion 
Engine Engine igniter 
Airesearch........ FACZSO-29 .cccccccces AA34S-1 
ATSF100-21, 32 FHE-53-5 
Airesearch........ | AA34S-1 


SEETHER EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EHR HEF 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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A VARIOUS TIMES in the past we have complained 

»out passenger handling at both London Central and 
Ne: York Idlewild airports, two of the key gateways of 
the world. Especially have we complained about the in- 
abil.‘(y to get on an airplane at London for the Continent 
within a half hour of departure time. 

Ii was with considerable glee, therefore, that we read 
in our esteemed British contemporary, Flight (June 8) that 
even a British aviation writer has come up against the 
same experience. In the “Straight and Level” page edited 
by Roger Bacon, pseudonym for Hugh Ramsden, appears 
the following: 

“On May 25 a Flight colleague was driven to London 
Central by his wife, who parked the car in the 30-minute 
car park. The ticket was stamped 09.28 hr. He arrived 
at a BEA desk to check in for the ten o’clock BEA 340 
flight to Paris, presenting his ticket at 09.35 hr. (Those 
London car parks must be mighty close to the terminal— 
Ed.) He was told that the flight was closed—regulations 
required that passengers had to check in no later than 30 
minutes before departure. 

“He finally got to Le Bourget, Paris, three hours late, 
to discover from colleagues that he had been turned away 
ten minutes before the arrival of the main body of pas- 
sengers on a coach from London. 

“Rules that lead to this sort of nonsense on a short 
high-frequency bus route like London-Paris really ought 
to be changed. When are we going to have walk-on, trickle- 
loaded air services? 

“BEA may retort that passengers should use the coach, 
but this may be inconvenient for many people as it was in 
this case.” 


RAVO! Maybe this item in Flight will get some action. 

We recall our own experience in arriving at the counter 
in time but not having a ticket, and telling the girl we 
were getting our ticket at a desk about 20 feet away, and 
by the time we returned the girl said we were too late for 
the flight—a half hour in advance of departure. Quite 
ridiculous for short-haul services. 

It would do a lot of good if the British Ministry of 
Civil Aviation, which really has charge of things at London 
Central, would send a delegation to New York and 
Washington to see how short-haul services operate, the 
distance between New York and Washington being almost 
identical with the London-Paris distance. Eastern’s air 
shut!'e would be an eye-opener. 

But more than that, why in the world doesn’t London 
Cent-al reserve two gate positions directly in front of the 
term nal for BEA and Air France flights to Paris, instead 
of n :king a transatlantic journey out of them by hauling 
pass. ogers in those ridiculous buses through circuitous 
routs to far out gate positions, all for a 230-mile hop? 

A d about those buses! In Amsterdam, Paris and Zurich, 
to r me three places we know about, when buses are 
neec d to haul passengers between airplane and terminal 
(the =uropeans don’t believe in the finger extension sys- 
tem »n airports), the buses are one-step, low-level affairs 
with olenty of room for baggage and standing and lots of 
doo: . The British cling to those ungainly duplex affairs, 
diffi It to get in and out of with hand luggage, and usually 
one oor only is available. There is no system more anti- 
quat | in the entire world than London Central. 


LA ELY WE’VE HAD two rather extraordinary experi- 
"en es with deluxe flying. Normally we fly coach on the 
Simp » thesis that you get there just as fast, but for one 
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reason or another we’ve found ourselves trying out super 
service on occasions, 

From London to Paris in June we wanted to try out the 
Vickers Vanguard on BEA to see what it was like. So we 
picked a first class dinner flight and enjoyed it very much, 
as much as one can enjoy a 50-minute hop no longer than 
New York-Washington. We had heard that the Van- 
guard was too noisy and had vibration, but we disagree 
on both counts, And it definitely is a fast vehicle. 

But in the space of 35 to 40 minutes, BEA attempts to 
serve a deluxe dinner to some 20 first-class passengers, 
and believe me, it is a miracle how it’s done. The cabin 
crew works as efficiently as possible, but to serve a round 
of drinks, and then a full meal, plus coffee, and for pas- 
sengers to digest same, all within 40 minutes, is pretty 
rough. BEA does the absolute most that is physically pos- 
sible in such a short time. But it proves again—why do 
the airlines try to serve meals on short hauls with today’s 
fast airplanes? It’s not their fault if it doesn’t come off— 
the speed of the airplane has made it impossible except with 
a terrific rush that leads to indigestion. So I'll toast BEA 
for effort, return to tourist and eat leisurely on the ground. 

The other experience was trying out American’s Captain’s 
Deluxe Service on an Electra flight leaving Washington 
for New York at 4:30 p.m. What with Eastern’s air shuttle 
and Northeast’s every-hour service and plenty of other 
schedules on other lines, we suspected that American’s 
$2 extra charge for this service (for a total ticket price of 
$21.34 including tax) would provide us with luxury in a 
half-empty airplane. 

Empty? There wasn’t an empty seat on board, including 
lounge. For a 50-minute flight—just like BEA’s London- 
Paris—there were no more than 40 minutes available to 
serve hors d’oeuvres and two drinks each to an Electra 
load. We sat opposite the galley and watched three 
stewardesses set an all-time record for work. It was bed- 
lam, but organized with enthusiasm—like a fire drill. 

Each passenger got a tray with six hors d’oeuvres plus 
cheese and crackers and a bunch of grapes. Since we can’t 
eat most seafood, and cringe at the sight of an anchovy 
or sardine, we ended up with one small piece of ham on 
toast, and one shrimp. We don’t eat cheese, either, but that 
isn’t American’s fault, and anyway we stuck it in our pocket 
for our room-mate, who does like it. One stewardess on 
the run came around with stuffed olives (we hate those, 
too) and hot meatballs (delicious). 

Drinks were served in miniatures, two each, and the 
glasses had been iced up before being put on the plane, 
so they were nicely cold. We asked for Scotch and Soda. 
But the Scotch had run out, and here we were only back 
as far as the galley. So we sacrificed with Martinis—great 
sacrifice! We heard one stewardess tell another that this 
was the fourth trip when the Scotch ran out. Now look 
here, American Airlines, us Scotch fans take a dim view 
of this kind of shortage. Kick that bourbon-lover out of 
the commissary and play fair. 

We must confess we didn’t realize there were so many 
people so willing to pay a surcharge of $2 for a first-class 
short-haul flight. But the load factors have been fantastic 
(in the 90s), despite Eastern’s heavy drawing power on its 
air shuttle. Just as on BEA with its small first class com- 
partment serving full dinners, it is a real chore to serve a 
full load even with prepared snacks and drinks. The 
Electra gets up and goes. In 50 short minutes you're on the 
ground in New York—traffic and weather permitting, of 
course. .. . WWP 
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Quality at Scintilla is more than a word—it’s 
a positive attitude. We believe our electrical 
connector quality reflects our personal and 
business integrity. That’s why engineers at 
Scintilla have the right—the obligation, 
actually—to say ‘‘no’’ to the smallest deviation in qual- 
ity. We conduct continuous engineering research and 
development—seeking better designs and methods. We 
maintain one of the highest ratios of inspectors-to-pro- 
duction-workers in the j . This close control over 








We like engineers who are never satisfied 


Canadian Affiliate: Aviotion Electric, Ltd., 200 Laurentien Bivd., Montreal 9, Quebec. Export Sales & Service: Bendix International, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


our electrical connector quality has done much to put us 
in a top position in an important market—and to maxe 
Bendix the brand most often selected for the most 
demanding jobs. We are confident our electrical con- 
nector customers will tell you that no company in the 
industry produces higher quality than does Scintilla. This 
acceptance, and our resulting volume, enables us to offer 
reliable product performance at prices that meet—or 
beat—any others. There's a lot more to be said on this 
subject of quality with economy. Give us a call! 


Scintilla Division 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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Pi audits for AIRLIFT 


T> the Editor: 
As a former airline traffic man (NWA) 

I find AIRLIFT a very effective method 
of keeping abreast of developments in 
the industry. I particularly like your 
periodic review of the facts-of-life in 
your editorial column, Personal View. 
Keep up the good work. 

M. A. HoarD 

Lt. Col. TC 

Trans. Off. 

Mil. Dist. of Washington 


To the Editor: 

Allow me to say that your May issue 
was full of useful information which is 
of the greatest use to me in my work. 

| have always found AIRLIFT to be 
one of the best of the aviation industry’s 
magazines and the Air Transport Progress 
issue confirms my views. 

ROGER DE AVALON 
Portugal 


Rapide at Idlewild? 


To the Editor: 

I just read in the June AJRLIFT your 
comments on the de Havilland Rapide. 
I have just come back from England 
where, at Biggin Hill Aerodrome, there 
are several Rapides based and one, at 
least, for sale. : ‘ 

| was intrigued watching these little bi- 
planes fiy in and out and couldn't resist 
the amusing thought—wouldn’t it be fun 
to turn up in one at Idlewild or La- 
Guardia? 

Joun S. RIGGs 
302 East Church Street 
Elmira, New York 


TELPAK ‘Breakthrough’ 


To the Editor: 

Have read your excellent report on 
TELPAK in the June issue. This remark- 
able “price breakthrough”, if sustained 
by the courts, will return substantial sav- 
ings to the airlines not only in communi- 
cations but in personnel. If the carriers 
are looking ahead, instead of following 
the laggard policies of the rails, they will 
bevin now to provide for rehabilitation 
am! training of displaced workers. 

rue, there is not the stability and 
longevity in reservations work as there 
is n other branches of air carrier work, 
du. to turnover and fairly low wages. The 
im»act on personnel may not be as 
se ere. But reservations has served for 
m oy years as the training area for the 
sa -s force, and if the carriers hope to 
fil those empty seats they had better 
p! 1 now to provide a new source of 
sa s training. 

f course, if the remaining reserva- 
ti. ists become as specialized and profic- 
ie as you indicate the new system de- 
m ids, there will be higher wages and 
gt ter job opportunity for the few that 


our reference to flight operations, in- 
| ling dispatch, fails to reflect what has 
| ady occurred, irrespective of TEL- 

«. Many carriers have long since ac- 
cc .plished centralized dispatch, modeled 
to heir particular needs. 

me, in our opinion, have done a 
gr «t job, utilizing land line talk circuits 
Ww ch are confined to operations use. 
O: ers have not done so well. The tools, 
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especially communications tools, are not 
what they ought to be. In such cases 
effective control cannot properly be 
maintained unless the dispatchers re- 
sort to expensive long distance tele- 
phone calls. 

Failure to provide a thoroughly de- 
pendable network of communications to 
flights and ground stations results in 
wastefulness. It also results in agonizing 
delays, and in what FAA’s Halaby de- 
cries as “lack of candid information to 
passengers.” 

You mention National and Delta in- 
augurating transcontinental service from 
centralized dispatch, contrary to what 
some other trunks are doing. May we 
suggest that these plans are not predicated 
on TELPAK, but on ARINC lashups 
that are being given close scrutiny. We 
feel certain that the carriers are not 
married to non-establishment of west 
coast dispatch if their present plans are 
inadequate to maintain satisfactory opera- 
tional control. A trial period will tell that 
story. 

Recent testimony before Congress il- 
luminated the growth of air traffic in the 
U.S.A. Aircraft operations have quad- 
rupled since 1946 and they are forecast to 
do the same in the next 10 to 12 years. 
This growth has been achieved with vir- 
tually no expansion in the number of 
dispatch personnel, and in fact with 
fewer bases than 10 years ago. This has 
been accomplished by the ever-increasing 
productivity of the skilled, licensed dis- 
patcher and through improved communi- 
cations. 

We suggest that if a real major “break- 
through” is to be achieved that will save 
the carriers money and at the same time 
provide stations, pilots and passengers 
with information that is fast, accurate 
and reliable, emphasis should be placed 
on providing the finest in communica- 
tions in the airlines’ nerve center, the 
dispatch office. . 


R. E. COMMERCE 

President 

Air Line Dispatchers Assn. 
Arlington, Virginia 


Comment on South Africa 
To the Editor: 


Your article on South Africa which I 
have just read in the July issue of AJR- 
LIFT hits the nail squarely on the head 
and I want to congratulate you on such 
forthright journalism. I spent some time 
in South Africa last year and I came to 
conclusions similar to those you ex- 
pressed. 

Keep up your fine work, and I shall 
look forward to your next article on 
Soviet Russia. Personally, I think this 
country has been vastly overplayed and 
when you look behind the scenes, you 
find a particularly antiquated setup in 
spite of the few glittering “spectaculars” 
they succeeded in putting out once in a 
while. 

JoHN H. Furspay, Director 
Air World Education 

Trans World Airlines 

New York, N.Y. 


To the Editor: 

I agree all the way with you regarding 
the Union of South Africa in your “En 
Route” for July. 

Although I have never been there, I 
understand the situation is just as you 
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present it to your readers. 

I have faith in the right coming for- 
ward. We are undergoing a tremendous 
revolution but by all the natural laws of 
law, economics, government and society 
we move forward not backward; although 
at times it doesn’t seem so. One has to 
back off and look at the whole picture 
and not be immersed in his own little 
world. 

Please give us more stories of your 
travels, they are extremely interesting. 

W. L. (Win) Lecort 
Northwest Propeller, Inc. 
Seattle, Washington 


Jets at Milwaukee 
To the Editor: 


In your July, 1961, issue is an article 
(page 44) headlined Jet Airport Status 
Report. In the column headed Airports 
Expecting Turbojet Service you have 
Milwaukee listed as 1964. Milwaukee re- 
ceived its first jet service in July, 1961. 
when Northwest inaugurated a daily Boe- 
ing 720B flight to New York. 


ToM FUEHRER 
812 N. 12th Street 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


COMING 


August 

Aug. 1-2—Airport Operators Council, board of 
directors meeting, Wash., D.C. 

Aug. 3-6—North Central States Airport Man- 
agers Conference, Mason City, lowa. 

Aug. 22-25—1961 Wescon convention, Cow 
Palace, San Francisco. 

Aug. 28-29—Conference on Transportation Merg- 
ers, Northwestern Univ. Transportation Cen- 
ter, Evanston, Ill, 








September 
Sept. 4-10—Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors, annual equipment exhibit, Farnborough, 
England. 
Sept. 6-8—Second Annual Cargo Handling Ex- 
position, New York, Pier Nine. 

Sept. 12-14—National Assn. of State Aviation 
Officials, annual convention, Miami Beach. 
Sept. 12-IS—ATA, joint airline-government in- 
spection agency, facilitation meeting, San 

Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Sept. 13-14—Airwork International Operations & 
Maintenance Symposium, Millville, N.J. 
Sept. 27-28—ATA, subcommittees on ground 
equipment and maintenance facilities, Mar- 
“Wo Key Bridge Motor Hotel, Washington, 


October 

Oct. 2-4—IRE, Canadian electronics conference, 
Automotive Bidg., Toronto. 

Oct. 3-5—1961 Nationa! Airports: Conference, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Oct. 8-10—International Northwest Aviation 
Council, 25th annual convention, Spokane. 
Oct. 9-II—IRE, national electronics conference, 

Intl. Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-25—East Coast Conference on Aero- 
space & Navigational Electronics, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Oct. 23-27—IATA, |7th annual general meeting, 
Sydney, Australia. 

Oct. 30-Nov. I—Air Traffic Control Assn., éth 
annual conference, Miami Beach. 


November 
Nov. I-3—Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co., Symposium, the issues and challenges of 
air transportation, Hartford, Conn. 


December 
Dec. 5-6—(Tentative) FAA, eupereonic transport 
airworthiness conference, ash., D.C, 
Dec. 5-7—NATC, annual meeting & NATA con- 
vention, Statler Hotel, Wash., D.C. 
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Convair 990 Hits 
Mach .97 During 
Speed Test Flight 


SAN DIEGO, Calif—Convair’s 990 
Coronado jet airliner recently logged 
speeds of Mach .97 during test flights 
over the Pacific. 

This is the fastest true air speed ever 
attained by a commercial jet transport. 

Powered by four General Electric 
CJ-805-23 aft-turbofan engines rated 
at 16,100 pounds thrust each, the 990 
reached a maximum speed of 675 mph 
at 22,000 ft. 

The high-speed test flight saw the 
990 dive at Mach .97 from an altitude 
of 32,000 ft. to 22,500 ft. The flight 
was made to demonstrate a “cushion” 
between the operating speed and the 
airplane’s capability. 

In earlier tests, the 990 jet airliner 
passed a series of demonstrations de- 
signed to increase its maximum permis- 
sible landing weight. Ship 1 landed at 
Edwards Air Force Base at a weight of 
192,000 pounds, 12,000 pounds heavier 
than the 180,000 pounds specified for 
the aircraft. 

This performance will permit more 
flexible medium range operations, mak- 
ing possible a longer series of short 
stage lengths without refueling. 

A medium/long range jet capable of 
operating from 5000-ft. runways, the 
990 is designed to carry from 96 to 121 
passengers. It is expected to cut trans- 
continental non-stop flight time by as 
much as forty-five minutes. 

The 990’s turbofan engines are 
equipped with the same G-E constant 
speed drives that have been proven in 
service aboard the turbojet 880. 


General Electric Develops 
New Low-Cost, Lightweight 
Wooden Afterburner Crate 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—Package design 
experts at General Electric’s Large Jet 
Engine Department have developed a 
new low-cost wooden container for ship- 
ping J79 afterburners. 

The new container, which was de- 
veloped in conjunction with the U.S. Air 
Force, weighs only one-eighth as much 
as metal containers previously used. 

Designed in the Product Support 
Section of the Large Jet Engine De- 
partment, the container weighs only 
237 pounds, compared to 1800 pounds 
for the metal container. Lightweight 
and durable, the wooden afterburner 
crate meets all Air Force and Navy 
requirements. 

Appreciable savings in shipping and 
material costs have been effected as a 
result of the new container, and need 
for keeping extensive records on non- 
disposable metal cans is eliminated. 











Convair 990 Coronado jet airliner on high-speed test flight. CJ-805-23 powered 
aircraft flew at Mach .97, fastest true airspeed ever attained by a jet transport. 





FIRST McDONNELL 


F4H PHANTOM II’S 


ARRIVE AT OCEANA NAVAL AIR STATION 


NAS OCEANA, Va.—Five McDonnell 
F4H “Phantom II’s” were recently 
transferred here from NAS Miramar, 
Calif., to join U.S. Navy Fighter Squad- 
ron 101. VF-101 is the second USN 
unit to conduct training with the Mach 
2 all-weather fighter. 

At Miramar, Fighter Squadron 121 
has been training F4H pilots since Feb- 
ruary. The Navy will continue F4H 
training at both air stations, with the 
first operational squadron of “Phan- 
tom II’s” slated for fleet service in the 
near future. 

Reports from pilots and maintenance 
personnel at Miramar indicate that 


both aircraft and engine are perform- 
ing extremely well. 

The five fighters now assigned to 
Oceana are powered by twin General 
Electric J79-2 turbojets, rated in the 





First of five J79-powered McDonnell F4H’s arrives at NAS Oceana from the West Coc +t. 


16,000-pound thrust class. Production 
F4H’s now being delivered to the 
Navy use G.E.’s J79-8, a more power- 
ful version of the “-2.” 

Power for the aircraft’s parallel oper- 
ating electrical system is provided by 
two G-E constant speed drives, each 
rated at 20-kva capacity. 

Destined to become the Navy’s 
standard Mach 2 carrier-based fighter, 
the McDonnell “Phantom II” has al- 
ready demonstrated its operational capa- 
bilities by flying to an altitude of over 
98,500 feet and setting two world speed 
records. On September 5, 1960 an 
F4H-1 logged 1216.78 mph in a 500- 
kilometer closed-course run, bettering 
the former record by more than 400 
mph. Three weeks later another F4H-1 
set a new 100 kilometer world speed 
mark of 1390.21 mph. 


oe A > 
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General Electric Studies 
L:ft-fan Powered VTOL 
C:aft for Retrieving Team 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—A lift-fan pow- 
ered VTOL transport which could be- 
come part of a “mother-daughter” team 
for retrieving valuable payloads is cur- 
rently under study by the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

The new “daughter” VTOL aircraft 
would operate with a “mother” C-130 
or equivalent, and provide global res- 
cue of personnel and recovery of pay- 
loads up to 3600 pounds. 

The daughter aircraft would have a 
gross weight of 13,000 pounds and a 
maxirmum speed in excess of 450 knots. 
General Electric X353-5 lift fans will 
power the aircraft. The lift fans would 
be installed at an angle of 10 degrees 
from the vertical centerline of the 
daughter aircraft to reduce downwash 
in the pickup area. 





Drawing of G-E lift-fan powered ‘“‘daugh- 
ter’ recovering a payload from ocean. 


To begin a rescue mission, the two 
aircraft would take off separately. After 
reaching moderate altitude, the daugh- 
ter aircraft would hook-up with the 
mo her and be flown to the mission 
are . The daughter then would detach, 
des end, retrieve the payload, and fly 
ba to the mother aircraft for re- 
att chment and return trip. 

uring return flight to the base, the 
car o or personnel might be transferred 
to .e mother aircraft through a pres- 
sur ‘ed hatch. Upon reaching the land- 
ing area, the daughter would again 
set rate from the mother, and the two 
we id make separate landings. 

1e “mother-daughter” method of 
acc mplishing search and retrieval mis- 
sic takes advantage of the VTOL 
anc high speed capabilities of the lift- 
far powered daughter, and the long- 
tan e abilities of the C-130 transport. 

addition, the “daughter” will oper- 
ate .lone as an efficient short-range re- 
tric al aircraft. 


A report about progress in research and 


products from the Flight Propulsion Divi- 
sion of the General Electric Company 














Spotters on ground check air speed of HSS-2 as it breaks helicopter world speed record. 


T58 POWERED HSS-2 RECAPTURES 
HELICOPTER RECORD FROM RUSSIANS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new heli- 
copter world speed record of 192.9 mph 
was established May 18 by a U.S. Navy 
Sikorsky HSS-2 turbocopter over a 
three kilometer (1.86 miles) straight 
course at Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Powered by two General Electric 
T58 gas turbine engines, the boat-hulled 
HSS-2 joins the fleet this year as a 
submarine hunter-killer. 

The fastest speed previously flown 
by a helicopter was 167.09 mph by a 
Russian Mil-6, November 21, 1959 
over a closed hundred kilometer (62 
mile) course. On May 24 the Sikorsky 
HSS-2 reclaimed this record from the 
Soviet Union by flying a similar course 
at 174.9 mph. The new record is sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Federal 
Aeronautique Internationale. 

The HSS-2 is a key weapon in the 
nation’s anti-submarine warfare de- 
fenses. Designed and developed as a 
weapon system with multi-mission capa- 
bility, the HSS-2 is the first Navy 
‘copter able to detect, identify, track, 
and destroy enemy submarines. 

The HSS-2 has “round-the-clock” op- 
erational capability. Amphibious hull, 
turbine reliability, integral search and 
attack equipment and record-breaking 
speed give it performance that far sur- 
passes present piston-engine anti-sub- 
marine warfare helicopters. 


The General Electric T58 power- 
plants, major contributors to this out- 
standing performance, each produce 
1250 horsepower and weigh only 295 
pounds. Operating on only one of its 
twin T58’s, the HSS-2, at normal ASW 
mission weight, can continue to fly us- 
ing the military 30-minute power rating. 

The T58 also powers the Kaman 
HU2K, and Boeing-Vertol HRB-1. The 
CTS58, civil version of the engine, pow- 
ers the Sikorsky S-61 and S-62 and the 
Boeing-Vertol 107. 


FOR FREE INFORMATION 


General Electric Company 
Section 206-38B, Schenectady 5, New York 


O GED-4106, “F4H/J79” 

O GED-4460, “HSS-2/T58” 

O GED-6002, “CJ-805” 

O GER-1704, “F4H Electrical System” 

O GEA-6890, “Constant Speed Drives” 

O) GED-4509, “Search and Retrieval Mission” 
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CLEAN JET FUEL is essential to safe 
jet aircraft operation. Today, all aviation fuels 
in current service may be provided the ultimate 
protection against fuel contamination. The new 
Warner Lewis 2-stage separator/filter eliminates 
jet fuel contaminants — free 

water and dirt. This new equip- Tryna: 
ment developed by Warner LEWIS 
Lewis Company, pioneer manu- Compan 
facturer of separator and filter aiaaninmainae 


Wi 





WARNER LEWIS PROWECTS THE JETS 








equipment for aviation refueling, delivers the 
cleanest fuel ever demanded by commerciz! o 
military aircraft. A Silent Servant of Safety, this 
equipment is installed at the fixed facilities and 
on refueler trucks and hydrant carts serving most 
of the world’s major airports. It is approved and 
in production for the U. S. Air 
Force under recent contracts. 
For further information, write 
Aviation Products Division, 
Warner Lewis Company. 
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¢ Like a number of other airlines, thing like it. Few others have, either. called “Petanque.” All of the Ameri- 
S and Allegheny sells drinks at a buck a Of course, there’s a huge heated swim- cans, including United Aircraft’s Bill 
most throw. Now it has added a smart pub- ming pool and just about the world’s Gwinn, Chuck McKinnie and Carlos 
lic relations twist. Anytime a flight is most comprehensive hi-fi sound system, Wood; Republic Aviation’s Mundy 
d and delayed substantially on account of a notable feature of which is a group Peale, John Ryan and Jim Murray; 
S. Air mechanical trouble, equipment distri- of three big loudspeakers in the woods Douglas’ Ben Marble; Pacific Airmo- 
y bution, etc., the captain is authorized back of the house. The music (sic) can __tive’s John Myers and Roy Bachman; 
racts. to announce to passengers that he is be heard for miles. General Electric’s Neil Burgess and 
ye inviting them to have a drink “on the Lear doesn’t believe in clocks. If you Ray Small; TWA’s Oz Cocke and 
write house.” There’s no hard-and-fast rule want to know the time, there’s a tele- Northern Consolidated’s Ray Petersen, 
ision, on the length of delay, but a rough scope in the middle of the living room, took to Petanque like ducks to water. 








yardstick is 30 minutes. ATC delays 
don’t count—or Allegheny would be 
giving away more drinks than it sells. 


® Fabulous is about the only appropri- 
ate word to be used for William P. 
Lear Sr., the radio genius who founded 
Lear Inc., and who is always up to his 
neck in a hundred and one activities 
besides the original company. Cur- 
rently it’s a vast prefabricated housing 
project for Europe, a resort and golf 
club development on the southern tip 
of Italy, and a jet executive airplane. 

Not the least fabulous item in the 
life of Bill Lear is his $350,000 Ameri- 
can-type ranch house, called Le Ranch, 
in Onex, a suburb of Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The Swiss had never seen any- 


focussed east through the picture 
window. Far off in the distance is a 
church steeple. The naked eye couldn’t 
find it, but the telescope brings into 
clear view a clock on the steeple. Only 
Lear could dream up that one. 


*A group of 40 aircraft and airline 
executives, mostly from the US., 
rounded out the Paris Air Show in 
June by going on a two-day relaxation 
at Val d’Isere, a ski resort 6000 ft. up 
in the French Alps, three hours by car 
south of Geneva, Switzerland. The 
host was Georges Hereil, president of 
Sud Aviation, builder of the Caravelle. 

And this diversion in the Alps may 
well be the start of a brand new game 
in the U.S.—a French bowling game 


Hereil’s Party and Petanque.. . 


B 


H( ‘ST GEORGES HEREIL, Sud 
A\ tion president, introduced Pe- 





READY TO ROLL is 
Mundy Peale, president of 
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OWLERS INCLUDE Ray Petersen, head of 
Northern Consolidated Airlines, left; Neil Bur- 
gess, mer. of General Electric’s commercial 
engine operation. 








GOOD FORM is shown by 
John W. Myers, chairman 


air sirts 


It’s a flexible game for two to eight 
people. All you need are two balls for 
each player (Hereil provided steel balls 
about three inches in diameter), and a 
“mark,” which can be anything, a 
stone or small object. Winner of the 
coin flip throws the “mark” in any 
direction, just so it lands between 20 
and 33 ft. from the throw line. 

From then on it’s a matter of get- 
ting closest to the “mark” and/or 
knocking out the other guy. The 
Americans have already ordered sets 
for shipping to the U.S., and all agreed 
that French bowling outranks horse- 
shoes, regular alley bowling or almost 
anything else for excitement, flexi- 


bility and competition. The game can 
change with each throw. 





WATCHING THE CONTEST are Car- 
los Wood, Sikorsky’s engineering me)r., 
left; Roy Bachman, v.p. of Pacific Air- 
motive engine and products division. 


~~ 


te 


BALL IS THROWN by Ben 
Marble, Douglas Aircraft’s 





of the board of Pacific Air- 


advertising megr., as Back- 








Republic Aviation. Jim Mur- 
ray, Republic v.p., watches. 


far ue (see story above). Here he 
bic +s Alpine horn for fishing contest. 


man and Peale watch. 


motive Corp. 
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Lunar VTOL Vehicle. A rocket- 
propelled craft designed to collect 
lunar ore specimens. 





Nuclear Space Ship. 

A Douglas design for a 
space ship with crew 
quarters and control 
rooms in the nose, 
nuclear reactor in 

the rear. 








Lunar Service Vehicle. Travels 
like a “swamp buggy” on 
inflated rollers. Mechanical 
arms provided to handle 
outside chores. 

















Nuclear Space Ship. 
A future, medium- 
thrust, nuclear- 
electric space ship 
for one-year 
interplanetary round 
trips (Martian and 
Venusian). 





Douglas Thor. 
Designed as a 
military IRBM, this 
dependable missile 
is the workhorse 

of the Space Age. 





Space Observatory. Sections of 
this Douglas-designed space 
station would be sent into space 
in rockets and be joined together 


in orbit. 










































Saturn. First U.S. vehicle designed to 
put tons of payload into orbit... or 
onto the moon. Douglas-built second 
stage is as tall as a 4-story building. 


Nuclear Space Ship. 
An unconventional 
design by Douglas with 
living quarters around 
the ring at the bottom. 
On landing, it would 
ease down, ring first. 





Supply and Escape Vehicle. A 
compact re-entry vehicle to supply 
orbiting space stations or to return 
crews to earth. 








Lunar Cargo Handlers. Would 
load lunar ore samples into 
containers to be towed back to 
earth by rockets. 





Lunarmobile. Donut- 
shaped exploration 
vehicle to use rocket 
power in space and 
tractor treads on the 
moon's surface. 


Eleven ways to outwit the law of gravity 


When the Space Age dawned, 
Douglas was ready with specific pro- 
posals for space equipment either 
completed or in advanced stages of 
development. (Some appear above. ) 

These Douglas proposals were 
based on realistic estimates of the 
capabilities of men and materials. 
They are the valued dividends of the 
company’s considerable experience, 
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gained from the design and produc- 
tion of 30,000 missiles and rockets. 
These include the Douglas Thor, an 
IRBM which has been totally suc- 
cessful in 86% of its tactical and 
space firings over the past two years. 

Today, Douglas looks ahead to 
other exciting challenges from its 
firm position of leadership in the 
conquest of Space. 


DOUGLAS 
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Equipment 


Traffic 


Sales Promotion 


New Look 


New Orders 


Conversions 


Cargo 


Reservations 


oT, 1961 


More and more U.S. airlines are looking abroad for equipment. 
Mohawk officials have been to England and France, discussing the 
twin-jet BAC-111 and a small Caravelle. A Bonanza team goes next 
month to BAC, Sud Aviation and Fokker, National is interested in a 
small jet, is eyeing BAC-111 and Caravelle. Several U.S. manufac- 
turers are considering small jet designs. But foreign planemakers 
definitely have the jump. 


Will Atlantic traffic decline next year? One sales expert predicts flatly 
that 1962 passenger total on scheduled flights will be 10% under 1961 
unless airlines get busy and introduce promotional fares. Excess capac- 
ity, incidentally, is now showing up in other areas. A particularly 
large number of seats are available on planes operating between 
Europe and South East Asia. 


Promotional fares have paid off for Bonanza. The local service line 
put in low-fare roundtrip excursions in April between selected points, 
and advertised them aggressively. Program made a substantial contri- 
bution to encouraging traffic results for first six months: A 22% in- 
crease in passenger-miles with only a 4.5% increase in available seat- 
miles, 


Don't believe reports that United will sell the 41 Capital Viscounts. 
They won’t be disposed of until at least the end of 1963 when the 
Boeing 727s that are on order become available. Viscount fleet is 
being refurbished. 


Air France is well pleased with the Caravelle. It will probably order 
more. At present, 33 have been ordered, all but six of which have 
been delivered. French observers wouldn’t be surprised to see the 
final total number of Caravelles bought by Air France reach 50. 


Converted DC-4 Carvair prototype will make a world sales tour. 
Aviation Traders’ nose-loading transport made its first flight at the end 
of June. The British company can supply a Carvair for $450,000. 
Price will be less if used DC-4 market falls. 


British European Airways gets its first two Argosies this fall. Third 
will be delivered in January. The Armstrong-Whitworth cargo planes 
will enable BEA to retire all its DC-3 freighters early next year. Utiliza- 
tion of the Argosies will start at about five hours daily per aircraft. In 
the U.S., the Argosy is averaging nearly 10 hours in Riddle Airlines’ 
Logair operation and Riddle expects to increase this to 13 hours (4200 
hrs. a year) shortly. 


High cost of electronic reservations may not shut out the locals. 
Three of the “Big Four” U.S. trunks are now wooing the locals with 
attractive lease terms to rent capacity in their big computer systems. 
But local managements are taking a long hard look, particularly at 
the possible disadvantages of becoming too strongly tied to one trunk 
to the possible detriment of interline relations with others. 


























This French monoplane was used early in World War I 
for reconnaissance, light bombing, and as a “fighter.” 
Uniquely streamlined for its time, it employed wing 
warping for lateral control and was powered by an 80- 
horsepower Le Rh6ne rotary engine to a top speed of 
nearly 100 mph. Endurance was | % hours. The “Bullet” 
is perhaps best remembered in connection with Roland 
Garros and his unsynchronized machine gun firing through 
the propeller arc. The propeller was fitted with steel de- 
flector plates near the hub to protect it from those bullets 
which did not pass through. The arrangement had been 
tried earlier by another Frenchman, Eugene Gilbert, but 
abandoned. Garros perfected the deflector plates to the 
point where the device seemed worth trying. 

On April 1, 1915, the chance came. Garros, on a solo 
mission to bomb a German railroad station, encountered 
an Albatros two-seater. He attacked, flying to cut off his 
adversary’s retreat. The German observer fired back, but 


Division . . . request Historical Series #6. 
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Garros’ new “flying gun” proved more accurate. Maneu- 
vering his little ship and sighting down the Hotchkiss gun 
in front of him, he sent the Albatros down in flames. 
After this initial victory, Garros’ success continued. By 
April 18, he had gained 5 victories—on one occasion 
taking on four enemy planes single-handedly. He was 
cited for the “Légion d’Honneur” and widely acclaimed 
in the French press as an “Ace” . . . probably the first 
such use of this familiar term. 

On the same day as his fifth victory, Garros was forced 
down behind enemy lines, and the Germans learned of his 
“secret weapon.” Spurred on by Garros’ success, both 
sides soon developed completely dependable devices for 
synchronizing gun firing with propeller rotation . . . be 
ginning a new era of aerial warfare and fighter aircraft 
As for Garros, after more than two years of captivity, he 
escaped and returned to fight . . . only to be shot down anc 
killed a month before the Armistice. 
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a PHILLIPS AVIATION MILESTONES . . . In 1935 Phillips sponsored high-altitude tests by Wiley Post, con- 
tributing much needed knowledge on performance in rarefied atmosphere. Today, a major supplier of high per- 


formance aircraft fuels, Phillips continues to lead in developing new and improved aviation fuels and lubricants. 
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[ DUSTRY AT A GLANCE 


MANAGEMENT 


Shakeup at SAS—Plagued by financial troubles, 
Scandinavian Airlines System’s board decided that 
a management change was in order. 

Out went president Ake Rusck, whose handling 
of affairs has been criticized both in the Scandinavian 
press and within the company. Taking over on a 
temporary basis is 40-year-old Curt Nicolin, who 
has headed ASEA, Swedish electrical/electronics 
firm. Primary mission of Nicolin, who has enjoyed 
a rapid rise in Swedish industry, will be to restore 
SAS to economic health before returning to ASEA. 

Contributing to SAS’ difficulties are a heavy jet 
investment, increasing competition, growing restric- 
tionism and high costs due to political pressure of 
maintaining facilities in each of the three owning 
Scandinavian countries. Loss in the last fiscal year 
was $16.5 million. Recently the three governments 
and private sources pumped another $40.5 million 
into the company. 

The management shakeup also brings back for 
a greater measure of policy influence Per A. Norlin, 
founder and one-time president, who has had a 
backseat on the board for some years. 


LABOR 


Foot in the door—James R. Hoffa finally has a 
long-sought foothold in the air transport industry. 

His International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
ousted the International Assn. of Machinists at 
Western Air Lines and now represents some 550 
mechanics and ground personnel. Previously the 
Teamsters had won votes only at Pan American’s 
Cape Canaveral facility (clerks) and at Flying 
Tigers (stewardesses). 

Other airlines are already bracing for the Hoffa 
attack. He has been quoted as stating that it is 
only a matter of time until his union is in all the 
cerriers. First attention is expected to be given to 
those which recently have had labor troubles. Indica- 
tin that the heat is on: H. J. Breen, long-time 
S\ ‘retary-treasurer of Flight Engineers International 
A-sn., is on leave to the Teamsters and is heading 
a line activities, 

Result of the Western election was: Teamsters, 
- 9; IAM, 248; abstentions, 30. 


EQ \IPMENT 


Biggest of big jets—As the air transport market 
ii general shifts its emphasis into the short/medium 
r. \ge jet field, the builders of the bigger editions 
© long-range, intercontinental turbines, Boeing Co. 
a d British Aircraft Corp., were not to be left out. 
lr the midst of the new sales efforts on their short- 
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range 727s and BAC-111s respectively, they firmed 
up some solid specifications for their overwater 
contenders. 

Boeing, with eleven orders in hand for its 707- 
320B, pegged the gross weight at 317,500, passenger 
capacity at 186 (all economy) and fuel capacity at 
23,815 gals. It holds orders from Pan Am (5) and 
TWA (6). 

British Aircraft Corp., with 52 firm orders for 
VC-10s or Super VC-10s, has finalized specs for 
both versions, The “standard” will gross 299,000 
Ibs., carry 21,618 gals. of fuel and accommodate 
150 passengers. The Super will gross 322,000 Ibs., 
carry 22,970 gals. fuel and~180 passengers. BAC 
orders are: 45 from BOAC of which 15 are standard 
and 30 Super; British United (4) standard and 
Ghana Airways (3) standard. 


NEW ROUTES 


Independents agree—Two British independent 
airlines have decided they have nothing to gain by 
fighting each other. Instead, they are joining forces 
in their fight against government-owned British 
European Airways. 

Cunard-Eagle, fresh from its victory in getting 
a transatlantic route, and British United Airways 
reached a “sphere of interest” agreement. They are 
asking the Air Transport Board for permission to 
serve about 40 routes where BEA enjoys a British 
monopoly, and have decided not to oppose each 
other’s applications. 

Service between London and New York, in com- 
petition with BOAC, will be opened by Cunard- 
Eagle in May 1962 under a license granted by the 
ATB. One round-trip daily will be flown. Company 
will use Boeing 707s powered by Rolls-Royce Con- 
way bypass engines. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


Branching ovt—In a major diversification move, 
Allegheny Airlines is buying a 50% interest in Na- 
tional Car Rental System, the 12,000-car St. Louis- 
based firm. 

The deal involves a major expansion of the Na- 
tional system which now ranks No. 3 behind Hertz 
and Avis, accounting for well in excess of 10% of 
the business. Until now predominantly a franchise 
type operation, National will emphasize system- 
owned fleets in its expansion. 

Although financial details await formal approval 
of the agreement by National stockholders, Alle- 
gheny’s investment is reported to involve about 
$250,000 for which it will receive 25,000 shares of 
National stock. 
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“The §-61L will cut our seat mile costs by half” 


“The speed and capacity of these new twin-turbine heli- 
copters will help us reduce our direct seat-mile costs by one- 
half.” That’s how C. W. Moore, Executive Vice President of 
Chicago Helicopter Airways, sums it up as this fast-growing 
airline readies for its new 25-passenger Sikorsky Copter- 
liners to be delivered this fall. CHA began passenger service 
only five years ago, and late this year it will carry its one- 


millionth passenger. Last year it carried 309,000—a 51% ump 
over the previous year. The Sikorsky S-61L, first helic: ptey 
ever designed specifically for scheduled passenger se: vice, 
provides turbine smoothness... airliner comfort... ‘win. 
engine reliability... plus all-weather flight capability For 
more cost and operating facts, simply call or write Sikorsky. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT Stratford, Connecticut 


Division of UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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U.S. Get 
A New 
Class Of 


Air Carriers? 


Proposed “third level”’ 
of airlines would improve service 


to small points, cut subsidy 


AUG JST, 1961 


S A “THIRD LEVEL” of scheduled air service in the making 

for the U.S.? There are signs that it may be, The first applica- 
tion is already on the Civil Aeronautics Board docket for expedited 
hearing. 

The third level would be added to the present domestic trunk 
system and the widespread local carrier system. 

It would provide service to small stops abandoned by the locals 
and to other small towns which cannot support a DC-3-or-better 
scheduled air service. It would be subsidized. But the subsidy cost 
would be considerably lower than that for DC-3s. 

The third level would use smaller airplanes—Aero Commander, 
for example—or perhaps even single-engine craft in some areas. 
Only one pilot would be used. 

Congressmen in the Plains States are seriously concerned about 
the lack of public transportation. Many rail lines have been aban- 
doned. Buses and trucks are slow. The local carriers which were 
launched to provide service to small towns have been getting out 
of some points, or they want to get out because of low traffic 

CAB’s use-it-or-lose-it policy states that each city must originate 
an average of five or more passengers daily, and that each segment 
generate an average of seven passengers on all flights, within a 
reasonable trial period, if air service is to continue. Many towns 
can’t generate that much. Yet they need and want some type of 
service. . 

It is recognized in Congress that putting DC-3s or even larger 
equipment into small towns can run up the subsidy bill. On the one 
hand, Congressmen resent efforts of local carriers to abandon 
service, but they also appreciate the cost factor. So does CAB. 

Indication of the interest in serving smaller communities is an 
application filed with CAB by C. E. Walts d/b/a Hi-Plains Air- 
ways, Hill City, Kans. The company proposes to operate 10 Aero 
Commanders, either leased or bought, over routes from Bismarck, 
N.D. on the north to Kansas City, Mo. on the south. The Aero 
Commander will carry six passengers. 

The routes include some points and part of a segment that 
Frontier Airlines wants to abandon because available traffic will 
not support a DC-3 operation. 

That this proposal is of more than passing interest to CAB is 
seen in the Board’s action granting Hi-Plains’ request for an ex- 
pedited hearing. 

Here are Hi-Plains’ proposed routes: 

1. Between the terminal Denver via intermediates Greeley, Colo., 
Sidney, Scottsbluff, Alliance, Chadron, Gordon, Valentine, Ains- 
worth, O’Neil, Norfolk, Columbus, and Freemont, Neb., and the 
terminal Omaha. 

2. Between the terminal Denver via Fort Morgan and Sterling, 
Colo., Imperial, McCook, Holdredge, Kearney, Hastings, Fair- 
mount, York, Lincoln, Neb., and the terminal Omaha, 

3. Between the terminal Hill City, Kans., via Russell and Great 
Bend to Wichita, and beyond the terminal Hill City via McCook, 
North Platte and Valentine, Neb., Pierre and Mobridge, $.D., and 
the terminal Bismarck, 

4. Between the terminal Hill City via Norton, Oberlin and St. 
Francis, Kans., Yuma and Akron, Colo., and the terminal Denver, 
and beyond the terminal Hill City via Norton, Phillipsburg, Smith 
Center, Mankato, Beloit, Concordia, Clay Center, Manhattan and 
Topeka, Kans., to Kansas City. 

Hi-Plains estimates that its annual revenues would be about 
$984,000. 

Some local service carriers are watching this case closely. Jf CAB 
favors this type of service, some local lines might well organize 
separate divisions to provide single-pilot scheduled flights with 
“light” airplanes. 

in addition, there would be opportunities ahead for well-financed 
air taxi operators to undertake such service. The “third level” 
would also mean additional sales for aircraft manufacturers, fuel 
companies, suppliers—and more opportunities for pilots, 

Local service lines in 1960 served 536 cities. Some 336 of these 
received their only service from locals. CAB analyses showed that 
113 cities last year generated below the minimum number of daily 
passengers required by the use-it-or-lose-it policy. 4 
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Passenger Slump 


Obscures 
Airfreight Gains 


Results for first five months show gains 
over 1960 despite drop in passenger traffic. 
Outlook for second half is even better. 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 


OMESTIC AIRFREIGHT in the U.S. promises to 
have a boom year. 

Somewhat overlooked amid the pessimism that has, until 
recently, surrounded the passenger business, freight has 
been edging up quietly and will approach the half billion 
ton-mile mark this year for trunks, locals, Flying Tigers 
and Riddle, 

In the first five months of 1961, these carriers increased 
their freight traffic by almost 8.5%. In contrast, trunk 
passenger-miles sagged 3.1% below the same 1960 period. 
Passenger travel rallied in June (up 3.8%) and freight con- 
tinued its upward move. Although industry freight totals 
are not available for the month, American Airlines reports 
a record 11,377,000 ton-miles in June, up 24% from last 
year. AA’s increase in May was 19%. 

In 1960, domestic freight reached 419.3 million ton- 
miles. Prediction for this year is a 14.4% increase, which 
would put the total at about 480 million. It may go even 
higher. 


Last year no index 


Here’s what happened last year and what the trend 
looks like this year: In 1960, freight got off to a fast 
start and the six-month result was good. Then, hit by 
recession, business dropped, producing an unusual result 
for the year: The second half had been no better than the 
first half. Normally, the last six months are much better. 
The year ended with a 9% increase, way under the 17.5% 
that had been forecast by Air Cargo Inc., the airlines’ 
ground service organization. 

In the first five months of 1961, freight was bucking 
the high ton-mile totals of the same 1960 period and still 
showed an 8.5% growth. Gains during the remainder of 
the year will be considerably larger, because they compare 
with the soft period of 1960. 
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Among reasons cited for this year’s healthy growth «re 
(1) the upward turn in the economy results in a need for 
speed in the building of inventories, (2) jet speed is .t- 
tracting traffic, (3) airline management, scratching for 
revenue in the face of soft passenger business, is giving 
more attention to development of airfreight. 

All-cargo fleets of the trunks have been increased svb- 
stantially during the past several months. One observer 
estimates that the expansion has been as high as 150%. 
And capacity receives another big boost when the Tigers 
put the Canadair CL-44 swingtail turboprop into service, 

Present freight traffic, although growing at a healthy 
rate, is still not sufficient to fill this increased capacity. 
It seems likely, therefore, that some downward rate ad- 
justments will come before too long. 


No agreement on rate policy 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has ordered carriers to 
show cause why the Board’s order setting minimum freight 
rates should not be rescinded. This order establishes the 
minimum rate at 20¢ a ton-mile for the first 1000 ton- 
miles, declining progressively with volume increases to 
16.25¢. Directional rates eastbound and northbound are 
even lower. 

American Airlines favors rescinding the order, but most 
other carriers want some type of minimums to prevent 
rate wars. But even if minimums are retained, some reduc- 
tions are likely, because at present very few rates are pegged 
at the minimums, Flying Tigers, for example, has been 
working on new tariffs for two years in connection with 
the introduction of CL-44s. 

Indicative of the growing interest in cargo is the fact 
that CAB has just awarded a $47,800 contract for an air 
cargo cost finding study. A detailed breakdown of such 
costs has never before been attempted on an _ industry- 
wide basis. Special attention will be given to the question 
of future cargo rates. The study will be conducted by 
Systems Analysis and Research Corp., which has offices in 
Boston and Washington. 

CAB notes that volume of potential air cargo seems to 
be sensitive to given rates, “Rate policies, structures and 
levels will therefore have an extremely important influence 
on the future course of the air cargo industry,” it adds. 
“The study will provide cost-finding information to the 
CAB for consideration in making policy decisions on rate 
and other air cargo problems . . .” % 





Freight Up—Passengers Down 

U.S. Domestic Trunks 

Freight Ton-miles (000) 
Month 1960 1961 °%/, Chance 
January 22,627 25,855 14.3 
February* 25,309 23,050 —$.9 
March 25,999 31,108 + 19.7 
April 25,517 27,723 +8.6 
May 25,544 31,678 +24 
12 Months** 299,208 335,365 +12.1 

Rev. Pass. Miles (millions) 

Month 1960 1961 % Chance 
January 2404 2338 —2.7 
February 2124 1808 —14.9 
March 2273 2386 +49 
April 2493 2447 —I8 
May 2431 2367 —24 
* Strike period ** Ended May 31, 1960 ‘7 
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Delta Pioneers Punch Card Purchasing 


Use of IDP materials control system for DC-8 


By JOSEPH S. MURPHY 


and 880 provisioning is prelude to industry adoption 


PROMISING NEW TOOL for more efficient airline 

management, better known to the punch card experts 
as the “ATA Spec 200 Integrated Data Processing System,” 
is successfully weathering its most exhaustive tests at Delta 
Air Lines. 

Once fully developed, it will give airline executives and 
their staffs a modern, fast and accurate control over the 
thousands of spare parts they buy and the millions of 
dollars they spend on them annually. 

Actually, the Spec 200 system is beyond the test stage 
at Delta. In fact, Delta is a few steps ahead of the Spec 
200 system development by the Air Transport Assn’s 
supply committee, but it is closely tailoring every step it 
takes to the needs of a truly industry-wide system. 

Delta is by no means the only airline using the system. 
None, however, has progressed as far as Delta in the auto- 
mation of materials control. One of the big reasons is that 


its top management, as far back as 1957, adopted the 
principles of computer operation, ordered an IBM 650 and 
directed its staffs to develop a system and put it into 
operation. 

Under the overall direction of comptroller and treasurer 
Robert Oppenlander and the more immediate supervision 
of a stores man turned IDP systems expert, Marvin Mc- 
Mahon, the system has expanded to the point where more 
than half of Delta’s 95,000 items of inventory are in the 
automated system. a 

The 650 arrived in December of 1959 and the following 
month Delta began its first processing. One of the first jobs 
tackled, and one which McMahon feels might well have 
bogged down under the sheer weight of paperwork if done 
manually, was the initial provisioning for both the Douglas 
DC-8 and Convair 880 and their engines. 

Today, in addition to these four key jet suppliers, Delta 





The adoption of a modern materials control system is 
not something that is confined to the workings of one 
department of an airline. Its effects, whether advantages or 
disadvantages, are widespread. At Delta, for example, here 
are the names and titles of key personnel who come in 
direct contact with IDP materials control: 


Management 
Asst. v.p.-technical operations 
Comptroller and treasurer 


C. B. Wilder 
R. Oppenlander 


Treasury 

\sst. treasurer-accounting H. H. Saxon 
Mgr.-cost accounting .............. M. O. Galloway 
Asst. treasurer-treasury J. R. Howell 
Accounts payable supervisor W. F. Scott 


Purchasing 
Purchasing agent K. T. Wilson 
Pe SE on6.0sec6weminnassadod J. D. Dunn 


Stores 

Supt of Stores 

Man ger-material control 

Man ger-physical stores ........... E. L. Elliott 
Sup, office of receipt 


Fore 1an-shipping/ receiving D. M. Mashburn 


Tect sical Operations 
Man ger-planning 
Man ger-production control 


H. T. Fincher 
Roy M. Rucker 


Con outer Program 
Man ger-computer research 
Man ger-EDP control programs M. R. McMahon 
Man ger-data processing E. R. Bennett 
Sr Ga dsechestsaseasenwan H. G. Duffer, 

M. K. Player and J. Culpepper 


F. M. Heinzmann 


Oppenlander McMahon 


Wilson 


Player, Bennett 


Rucker 
and Culpepper 
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is “on Spec 200” with three other firms—Sundstrand (DC-8 
constant speed drives); Airwork Corp. (aggressive Mill- 
ville, N.J. engine overhaul agency and accessory distributor) 
and, Durham Aircraft, a major hardware supplier. Ul- 
timately, Delta expects to have about 75% of its suppliers 
on the system. 

Essentially, the system uses punch cards to replace the 
multi-copy purchase orders and far-flung files, follow-up 
records, and other mountains of paperwork it takes to 
operate an airline purchasing and stores activity. 

As Bob Oppenlander expresses it, “It makes it possible 
for management to have the vast volume of paper screened 
rapidly and then to administer the operation effectively and 
currently by exception. 


Too much paper heretofore 

“In the past it was a physical impossibility to verify 
every piece of paper for inadvertent errors or unreasonable 
orders. Provisioning people, sometimes the airlines and 
sometimes the supplier’s, often duplicated purchases of the 
same parts needed in different systems of one or more 
aircraft. Previously, this didn’t show up until after the 
purchase was made, if ever. Now IDP prevents this by 
screening for matching part numbers in new and old fleets 
and inventories.” 

The Spec 200 system takes stores people out of the 
accounting business and puts them back in provisioning, 
says Wm. L. Miller, Delta’s supt. of stores. In stores alone, 
Miller estimates the new system saves the airline about 
$80,000 a year. 

If a special status report is needed on a particular sup- 
plier, the automated system comes up with the results in 
hours instead of days. Recently Delta had occasion to re- 
view the 720-item list of parts it buys from a single 
electrical accessory manufacturer. The information was 
compiled in 1% hours. Manually it would have taken a 
day and a half of research and another half day to prepare 
a report. 

It used to be that Delta assigned 15 or more people for 
three days once a year to come up with a complete 
financial summary of inventory by quantity and unit prices. 
Now with the stock status report, the automated system 
provides a running balance on a routine basis. This balance 
is matched against physical inventory count cards which 
are fed into the system on a routine cycle basis. 
































































































A complete report on expendable stock status, involving 
some 50,000 items, can be had in 18 hours. Follow-up on 
supplier deliveries used to be a perpetual headache involv- 
ing a myriad of files in purchasing, stores and accounting. 
Now the system not only pinpoints items which are 30 
days past due, but turns out a follow-up card which can 
be mailed directly to the supplier without further ado. 


Fast answers from suppliers 

It’s Delta’s experience that, in most cases, this routine 
action brings a return notice from the supplier that the 
shipment is on its way. 

And management gets the fastest, most accurate check 
it has ever enjoyed on spare parts pricing. One weekly 
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THERE'S NO LIMIT to what the automated system can handle (after management's OK of course). Sample above is of $5: 
landing gear ordered on a single punched card. 
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report, for example, segregates data on what Delta con- 
siders “out of tolerance” price changes. 

About the only two major problems in changing over to 
such an automated system are (1) proper indoctrination 
from the start of all the people who will have to work 
with it, and (2) adoption of a system of “company” part 
numbers. 

At Delta, problem No. 1 was solved to a great degree 
by recognition at all levels of management that automation 
must be made to work in light of the huge provisioning, 
purchasing, stores and accounting jobs ahead. Further, the 
team of Oppenlander and McMahon still work overtime 
at seeing that all department heads affected by it are given 
frequent opportunity to voice any new problem it causes 


Me cca aca wale cee ation. 
Manufacturers Line List—Master issued quarterly 


with company part number where aS8signed; gives key word 
description of unit, and manufacturer’s code (actual manu- 
facturer who controls part, i i 





them and to recommend ways to cure them. 

The problem of communications (words as well as under- 
standing) between groups and departments in the develop- 
ment of an IDP system is critical, says McMahon. The 
naming of a coordinator with the power to act was Delta’s 
answer to this problem and one that McMahon strongly 
recommends to any other airline embarking on such a 
program. 


Company part numbers a must 

To solve problem No. 2, Delta adopted a company part 
number system along the same lines envisioned by the 
ATA supply committee hopefully for industry-wide adop- 
tion some day. The heterogeneous mixture of alphabetical 
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AUTOMATIC FOLLOW-UP on late deliveries is turned out by system, ready for machine addressing and mailing to the delin- 


que. t supplier. 
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and numerical designations used by different manufacturers 
obviously are indigestible in a computer system and eventu- 
ally some standard has to be set. 

Delta’s 9-digit part number tells what system the part is 
used in (per ATA Spec 100), in what airplane, whether 
it is a rotable (capital) item, what its inventory number is 
and finally, by adding two digits, the purchase order num- 
ber. With this ideal arrangement, the company part number 
is always part of the purchase order number. 

Today the demands on Delta’s IBM 650 have grown to 
the point where they slightly exceed one working shift. 
Higher capacity electronic accounting machines (IBM 
1401) are now being planned and by early 1963 the carrier 
expects to convert to the IBM 7074 computer in conjunc- 
tion with the adoption of Sabre reservations system. 

In addition to materials control, Delta uses the 650 for 
a variety of other jobs. Some examples: semi-monthly 
salaried employe payroll uses 16 hrs./mo.; flight personnel 
payroll, 16 hrs./mo.; flight profit and loss report, 7 hrs./ 








mo.; hourly employe payroll, 7 hrs./mo.; ticket distribution 
report by station, 10 hrs./mo. and employe retireme it 
income statement, 25 hrs. once a year. 

Although Delta has progressed farther than most air- 
lines into IDP, it is not entirely new to others. United wis 
one of the pioneers and has adopted the system in part. 
So has Braniff. Among international flag airlines Swissa‘r, 
Sabena and Air France are actively using it. 

But even greater activity in this area is coming within 
a few months. Eastern is now in the process of change- 
over. TWA begins its transition in September and Pan 
American later in the year. 

Ultimately all major airlines will have to make the 
change. Efficiency demands it. And when that time arrives, 
the experience of Delta Air Lines, however briefly related 
here, will be well worth considering. Says Delta, “As more 
and more airlines and vendors participate, the Spec 200 
system program will become a better, more productive 
management tool for all.” a 





By ANTHONY VANDYK 


HEN a manufacturer talks about a turbine transport 

with a direct operating cost of under two cents per 
seat-mile for a 200-mile stage, even the most apathetic 
operator is bound to sit up and take notice. Britain's 
Hawker Siddeley Aviation is doing more than talking—it 
is offering an aircraft to do just this and to do it next year. 
The model in question is the Avro 748E, a development of 
the Avro 748 Dart-powered twin-engine transport which 
vies with the F-27 and Herald as a DC-3 replacement. 

By stretching the Avro 748’s fuselage six feet and using 
the 1910-shp RDa7 version of the Dart, the 748E is able 
to carry a payload of 12,000 Ibs. for 200 nautical miles. 
This 12,000-Ib. payload can comprise 60 passengers in seats 
with a 29-inch pitch, not by any means objectionable in the 
current airbus era. It is for the 60-seat version that Hawker 


Next Year Delivery 








Is 748E's Forte 






Siddeley Aviation talks about a direct operating cost of 1.76 
cents per seat-mile or $1.04 per aircraft-mile. 

Although the 748E is a versatile aircraft and can carry 
a payload of 7700 Ibs. for a stage length of 1000 nautical 
miles, most prospective purchasers will be interested in it 
for shorthaul work. Actually the 748E forms part of a 
family of 748 aircraft, complementing the original Series | 
with the Dart RDa6 and the Series 2 with the RDa’. 

Dimensionally the Series 1 and 2 are identical. The 
Series 1, which has been flying since mid-1960, is designed 
to provide maximum economy of operation over short 
sectors from airfields at low altitude. The Series 2 can 
operate from high-altitude airfields in high-temperature 
conditions or over longer sectors without restrictions. 

The reason for Hawker Siddeley Aviation’s decision to 












































GROSS BAGGAGE VOLUME 
97 CU FT 





REAR ENTRANCE DOOR 


TOTAL GROSS BAGGAGE VOLUME 21! CU FT 
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FUSELAGE STRETCH of basic 748 produces this 60-seat version designated the 748E. 





















AVRO 748E production underway at 
Hawker Siddeley’s Manchester, England plant. 


cffer the Avro 748E is that, in many cases where traffic 
conditions permit and where airfield requirements are not 
so stringent, operators have expressed a preference for an 
aircraft carrying a greater payload and having a larger 
internal volume than the Series 1. These operators said 
they would be satisfied if the bigger aircraft had the same 
general performance level of the Series 1. 
Competitive price-wise with the F-27 and Herald, the 
vro 748E is likely to widen the market for the 748 family. 
At the moment sales involve 21 aircraft. The only non- 
British carrier to have ordered the 748 at this writing is 
Aerolineas Argentina. But several important contracts are 
under negotiation and Hawker Siddeley Aviation has de- 
cided to build at least 60 at its Manchester plant. Deliveries 
start later this year. In India a military version of the 748 
is being produced under license for the Indian Air Force. 
One reason that the Avro 748 should be a success is the 
fact that the aircraft uses proven engines and equipment. 
It has no gimmicks. The circular-section fuselage and two- 
spar wing are of uncomplicated fail-safe design and con- 
struction. Each wing half contains an integral fuel tank. 
A 2500-psi hydraulic system operates the gear, nosewheel 
steering and brakes, The flying controls use no boost. 
With a cruise speed of a respectable 245 knots, a field 
length requirement of under 4000 feet and an outstanding 
operating economy, the latest version of the Avro 748 
will arouse interest among operators the world over. & 





Avro 748E Highlights 


Overall Dimensions 
Length .. 73 ft. 0 in. 
Span ... 95 ft. 0 in. 
Height (above ground) seeseucn a aan 
Fuselage diameter (external) = 8 ft. 9 in. 
Wing area 795 sq. ft. 
Aspect ratio 11.352 
Taper ratio 0.388 
Landing gear track 24 ft. 9 in. 
Wheelbase 23 ft. I in. 
Fuel Capacity ... san 1140 Imp. gals. 


Performance (int'l Standard Atmosphere) 
Maximum take-off weight .. .. . 40,100 Ib. 
Take-off field length required ‘at sea level .. 3,900 ft. 
Rate of climb at sea level, both engines 
at maximum recommended power ..... 1,380 ft./min. 
Service ceiling (100 ft. min.) both engines 
at maximum recommended power .. . 26,000 ft, 
Cruising speed at maximum recommended 
power at 38,000 Ib. at 20,000 ft. ........ 245 knots 
Payload/range performance with full SBAC 
allowances: 
Range with max. payload taene Ib.) ..200 n.m. 
Payload for 1000 n.m. ... . 7,700 Ib. 
Landing distance from 50 ft. at sea level 
at maximum landing weight (38,500 Ib.) .. 2,290 ft. 
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El Al, ‘Short-Year’ Airline, Ils 365-Da 


OD, ISRAEL—For El Al the year has only 270 days. 
That’s the way officials of the Israeli airline describe 
the effect of the Jewish Sabbath on the airline’s operation. 
Schedules must be so arranged that no aircraft arrives 
or leaves Israel during the 24 hours from dusk on Friday 
until dusk on Saturday. This schedule shuffling results in 
the loss of the equivalent of 95 days each year. 

Despite the 270-day year El Al gets higher utilization 
from its aircraft than most competitors. During the sum- 
mer months Bristol Britannia utilization averages over 11 
hours daily. Last year the average daily utilization for the 
four turboprop transports was no less than 9.1 hours. 

For its Boeing jet fleet the airline has set a target of 
4000 hours’ utilization per aircraft each year. The Israeli 
carrier has bought three Conway-powered 707s and two 
720Bs with P&W JT3D engines. It is probable that a sixth 
Boeing jet will be ordered within the next few months. 

Although El Al received its first two 707s this spring 
the airline was able to inaugurate jet service across the 
Atlantic under an arrangement with Brasil’s Varig that 
was beneficial to both carriers. Varig had spare 707 
capacity and El Al needed it to get started with jets. 

Because the Varig 707 is Conway-powered it provided 
an excellent opportunity for crew familiarization. Each 
flight crew member now serving aboard El Al’s own 707s 
accumulated some 100 hours time as an observer on 
Varig’s New York-Lod flights earlier this year. 

El Al specifications for the 707 and 720B closely re- 
semble those of Lufthansa. The German airline has given 
the Israeli carrier considerable assistance in its jet pro- 


Three Years of Britannia Operation by El Al 


Monthly Averages 
1958 1959 1960 





Flight hours (fleet total) 596 883 1082 
Average daily utilization 5.5 7.2 9.1 


Landing (fleet total) 153 255 272 
Average fit/hrs landing 3.9 3.9 3.98 


Number of departures 118 203 
Delays through mech. incidents 16 14 
Delay rate per 100 departures 13.1 7 
Total delay time in hours 88:20 55:54 
Percentage hours delayed 14.8 6.3 
Delays per 100 fit/hrs 2.7 1.6 
Average delay time 5:30 3:54 


Featherings in the air 0.75 3 
Premature engine removals 2 3.6 
Eng. removals per 100 fit/hrs 0.35 0.41 
Returns to ramp 0.92 ! 

Interrupted flights 1.16 1.33 
Cancelled flights — 0.4 


Log entries (flight defects) 208 351 
Flight defects per 100 fit/hrs 34.8 39.8 
Maint. & inspection defects 313 652 
Ground defects per 100 fit/hrs 52.7 73.8 
Total defects 522 1003 
Defect rate (per 100 fit/hrs) 87.6 


Number of check | performed 4 

Number of check I! performed 1.3 
Number of check II! performed 0.41 
Number of check IV performed 0.25 


Premature component removals 183 
Component removals per 100 fit/hrs 31 
Component removals per 100 defects 58 
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gram, including the training of flight crews. Later this 
year a Redifon Boeing simulator will be installed at Lod 
airport adjacent to a Britannia unit, also by Ridifon. 

A 707 cabin mock-up has been in use for several months 
at Lod for training cabin personnel. A similar mock-up has 
been in use for several years for Britannia training. 

El Al has always made the best possible use of the per- 
formance of its equipment. With special techniques the 
airline was able to fly the Atlantic non-stop in both direc- 
tions when its competitors were having to set down for 
fuel. To exploit this operation El Al advertised “no Goose, 
no Gander” which won acclaim throughout industry. 


A 5500-mile nonstop 

With the 707 El Al has introduced a flight which per- 
mits full advantage to be taken of the excellent range of 
the big Boeing jet. Once a week a flight is operated non 
stop from New York to Israel, a distance of some 5500 
miles. The Israeli airline claims the flight is the longest 
scheduled non-stop flight in civil aviation. 

El Al is keeping secret its plans for the 720B. By order- 
ing the “Dash 3” version of the JT3D engine it will have 
an aircraft with particularly good airfield performance. 

It seems likely that the 720Bs will be used to open a 
new route to West Africa where several nations have trade 
ties with Israel. El Al may help some of these countries 
establish their own airline. The 720Bs also will be used to 
replace several Britannia services from Israel to Europe 
and -will back up the three transatlantic 707s. 

Another projected 720B operation is the reopening of 
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£: Al’s own service to South Africa. At the moment service 
to Johannesburg is operated with chartered Sabena DC-7Cs. 
Another projected El Al route is to South America. 

Operations east of Israel are hampered by the necessity 
to avoid flying over neighbouring countries. This is a 
factor militating against the expansion of operations to 
India and Japan. On the route Teheran, Iran, El Al air- 
craft have to fly virtually three sides of a square in order 
to skirt hostile territory. The route from Lod to Teheran 
is west to Cyprus and north to Ankara, Turkey, before 
heading east to Iran. 

With the delivery of all its five Boeings by early next 
year the airline will probably reduce its Britannia fleet 
from four to two aircraft. The last two aircraft of the 
Constellation fleet which was the mainstay of the airline 
through most of the last decade will be retired this fall. 

El Al now is a self-sufficient airline. All airframe over- 
haul and maintenance work is done at the carrier’s base 
at Lod, whereas Israel Aircraft Industries take care of 
El Al’s engine overhauls. Initially, the airline leased its 
Bristol Proteus engines from the British manufacturer but 
this proved to be an expensive business. As soon as pos- 
sible engines were bought and overhauled in Israel. 

The present overhaul life of the Proteus is 1700 hours. 
Initially, the Conways of the Boeing 707 fleet will go back 
to Rolls-Royce for overhaul but Israel Aircraft Industries 
is equipping to overhaul this engine also. 

Turbine equipment has brought a profit although initial 
operations with the Britannia were expensive. The Britannia 
300 had not been operated by any other airline and El Al 
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had to do more than its share of “debugging” the aircraft. 
The net effect was El Al’s fiscal 1958-59 loss of $1,870,000. 

With the Britannias bedded down the carrier showed a 
profit—$33,000. In 1960-61 the profit was $275,000. This 
year costs are high due to introduction of the Boeing fleet 
but company officials expect a small profit, maybe $10,000. 

Although El Al is virtually a government-owned com- 
pany (the 7% non-governmental share holding is in the 
hands of public institutions) it pays full taxes. Officials 
have complained about the Israeli government’s recent de- 
cision to increase landing and parking fees. 


Turnover 200% by 1965 
Few industries in Israel have such a high turnover com- 
pared with capital investment as El Al. In fiscal 1956-57 
turnover was 90.7% of investment. In 1960-61 it was 
131.5% and in 1965-66 it is expected to amount to 200%. 
Turnover has risen steadily over the past few years, 
increasing from $8,200,000 in 1956-57 to $26,950,000 in 
1960-61. Projected turnover for 1965-66 is $46,700,000. 
In terms of costs El Al has been steadily improving. 
In 1956-57 the cost of producing a ton-mile was 59 cents. 
This was reduced to 53 cents in 1959-60 and 49 cents in 
1960-61. On the other hand, incame from each ton-mile 
diminished from 63 cents in 1956-57 to 53 cents at present. 
El Al derives most of its revenue from third and fourth 
freedom traffic. In 1960 it carried 112,100 passengers and 
of those 100,000 travelled to or from Israel. Nonetheless, 
El Al enjoys fairly liberal fifth freedom rights in the 
European countries through which it flies. France and the 
United Kingdom each allow El Al fifth freedom rights on 
three transatlantic flights weekly from Paris and London. 
While the future of El Al is obviously linked with the 
future of Israel, it is clear that the airline has now reached 
the “big league” stage. For a company whose name means 
“to the sky” the sky is the limit. = 








Cargo F-27 
Brightens Outlook 
At Fairchild 





1000 POUNDS 


PAYLOAD - 
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RANGE - 100 STATUTE MILES 





PAYLOAD/RANGE CURVE for the “G” reveals maximum 
payload capability of 12,383 Ibs. out to 900 miles but equip- 
ment options could raise it to 13,000 Ibs. 


BIG FRONT DOOR identifies Fairchild F27G being offered as 
a modern logistics vehicle to replace older piston types such as 
C-46 on domestic Logair routes. 




































FOUR-PHASE PROGRAM now being pursued by 
the new management of Fairchild Stratos Corp. is 
pumping new life into the sales future of the company’s 
F-27 twin turboprop. 

Confident of at least partial success, Fairchild has re- 
sumed limited production of F-27s with a one-a-monih 
output from September through December of this year 
tapering off to about four in the first half of 1962. 

The program is aimed at improving the F-27’s position 
in executive aircraft markets, exploring cargo potential, 
improved performance through aerodynamic clean-up and, 
finally, a longer-range plan involving bigger turbines. 

First project involves an improved F-27F which will 
increase its gross takeoff weight to 39,400 Ibs., raise the 
fuel capacity to 1920 gals., and increase cabin pressuriza- 
tion to provide an 8000 ft. cabin up to 25,000 ft. FAA 
certification of this model gets underway this summer with 
completion expected in time for first delivery in September. 

Also starting this summer is a fuselage drag clean-up 
project which will increase cruise speed from 300 to 315 
mph. This entails redesign of the two aft air conditioning 
inlets into a single scoop at the base of the vertical fin. 

Fairchild’s No. 3 project, but the one with the most 
potential if it hits pay dirt, is the F-27G, a 42,000-Ib. 
cargo adaptation of the “F” available in 12 months. 

Major changes would involve the addition of a 91.5 by 
70 in. forward cargo door, installation of a heavy (200 
Ib./sq. ft.) floor and the use of a fuel dump system. 

Fairchild is proposing the “G” as an FAA-certified off- 
the-shelf model for a number of government agency airlift 
requirements including MATS C-46 Logair services. A 
“swing tail” version of the “G” would be available if the 
military insists upon straight-in loading for shorthaul 
Logair operations. Certification of the “G” is expected by 
next spring. 

Last of Fairchild’s four projects involves possible adapta- 
tion of the F-27 to new engines such as General Electric's 
T64 or Lycoming’s T55. Although this phase is probably 
still a year away, it could be accelerated by military in- 
terest in gaining service experience on the T64. 

The GE turboprop was virtually a unanimous choice of 
airframe bidders in the Defense Department’s recent tri- 
service V/STOL competition and a fleet installation in 
F-27s for military Logair services presents an attractive 
means of building up experience with the engine well in 
advance of wide-scale V/STOL operations. To date, the 
only planned installation of the T64 is a single-plane con- 
version of a deHavilland-Canada Caribou. 

Whether any or all of Fairchild’s F-27 plans are suc- 
cessful remains to be seen, but at least the prospects are 
brightening. Although the company sold its last F-27 to 
Bonanza Air Lines recently, it reportedly lost out on two 
other sales for want of an airplane to deliver. It isn’t easy 
to sell airplanes that aren’t being built, Fairchild has found, 
and the resumption of production will erase that obsta . 








Specs on the F-27G 


Max T/O gross weight 42,000 Ibs. 
Operating weight empty 23,917 
Fuel weight (136 gals.) 8,684 


Max. cargo load 12,383 
Design landing gross 37,500 
Zero fuel weight 36,300 


Cargo Compartment 


Length Seer vince needw eis eedbes ees 47.5 ft. 
er Mee WED oo aca ce bended peekisesnns 82 in. 
Max. floor width 100 in. 
Height at centerline 80 in. 
Overall volume . 1800 cu. ft 
Floor area ..270 sq. ft. 
FE ON, Sickie dictncenecdhnsddadeduhennt’ 200 Ibs./sq 
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PASSENGER SIGNS boarding pass at gate. Scale at center 
registers excess baggage for which he will pay on board aircraft. 









LAST MINUTE PASSENGER hurries to 
board 95-seat Lockheed 1049C Super 
Constellation used by EAL in the shuttle 
operation. Inscription on plane reads “Fly 
Eastern Air Bus.” 








Streamlined Terminal 
For Air Shuttle 


An Eastern Air Lines’ passenger 
made front-page news recently as the 
only customer on board a 95-seat 
shuttle flight from New York to Wash- 
ington. Actually, he was the 96th to 
sign a machine-generated boarding 
pass before the scheduled departure of 
an Eastern shuttle from its new 
$500,000 “supermarket” terminal at 
LaGuardia Field’s Hangar No. 8. 

This guaranteed “no oversale” is just 
one feature of a no-frill service which 
at last reports is exceeding a load 
factor of 50%. Terminal operations, 
pictured here, speed the passenger to 
his flight with costs (and red tape) 
at rock-bottom minimums. 

The EAL shuttle is the biggest step 
yet to be taken toward low-cost com- 
muter air operations. Among its 
features: (1) No reservations; (2) Stand- 
by aircraft for each flight (no over- 
sales); (3) No tickets; (4) No pre-de- 
parture check-in time limits; (5) No 
baggage checks; (6) Special flight info 
phone numbers to report operating 
status, weather, etc. and (7) Special 
low-rate parking (at New York) for 
commuters at 25¢ an hour, 75¢ for 
12 hrs., only $1.50 for 24 hrs. z 















SUPERMARKET ATMOSPHERE of air shuttle terminal at 
New York’s LaGuardia Field is evidenced by line-up (left) of 
food carts to assist passengers with baggage and small children. 









BIG WINDOWS on field side of terminal give friends and rela- 
tives an opportunity to view arriving or departing shuttle flights. 
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| (ar avelle AT YOUR SERVICE ON UNITED AIR LINES 


The Caravelle, acclaimed as the quietest jet of all, has won the affection of travelers 

throughout the world. United Air Lines is happy to introduce this sleek jet to the 

J.S.A. as the newest member of the world’s largest jet fleet. (7 Service will start 

July 14, between Chicago and New York. Other cities will soon be added. {7 The 

captivating Caravelle ...another reason to ticket your passengers on United Air UNI TED 
Lines. United serves 117 cities coast to coast, border to border and in Hawaii. Most 

important, United treats your passengers the way you’d want... with Extra Care. ® 


WORLD’S LARGEST JET FLEET—KNOWN FOR EXTRA CARE 
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By Joe Murphy 


Silent support for Lord Brabazon . 


weather Caravelles . 


Support for Brabazon—They aren't 
making any public statements, but 
there’s more than one big U.S. airline 
in solid support of Britain’s Lord 
Brabazon in his views on kerosene 
versus JP-4. The record is fast strength- 
ening the case, too. 

Low fatalities, or total absence of 
them, in the AA Electra somersault 
at LaGuardia, Aeronaves over-run at 
Idlewild and now United’s DC-8 at 
Denver are making the case for kero- 
sene irrefutable. Only 20 fatalities in- 
stead of a more likely 289 if the three 
aircraft had been fueled with JP-4! 

Some U.S. airlines don’t permit use 
of JP-4 even under situations of ex- 
treme passenger inconvenience such as 
off-route landings at points where kero- 
sene is not available, 


A for effort—Credit Air France and 
Lear, Inc. for doing something about 
all-weather operations. The carrier’s 
management has decided to actively 
pursue a program which will permit 
Caravelle operations this winter at ceil- 
ings down to 50 ft. 


Quiet change at FAA—Omer Well- 
ing, with whom every airline engineer- 
ing and maintenance head has clashed 
head-on at one time or another, is no 
longer FAA’s chief of maintenance. 
He’s now an assistant to George Prill, 


. . All- 


. Light bulbs that last 


the director of flight services, on a 
special data processing project. 


Fuel notes—As if airline maintenance 
people don’t already have their hands 
full coping with new jets, now kerosene 
fuels are making biologists out of them. 
The new problem: microbial slime—a 
corrosion creating bacteria involving a 
wide variety of algae, protozoa, bac- 
teria and fungi which live and multiply 
on the interface between fuel and 
water in storage tanks. A recent Ameri- 
can Airlines maintenance letter does an 
outstanding job of describing the new 
fuel system wildlife. Lockheed gets the 
nod for one terrific piece of research 
on the topic. 

We heard a good name for the prob- 
lem: jet athlete’s foot. 


Suppliers invited—Air Transport 
Assn.’s subcommittees on ground equip- 
ment and maintenance facilities are 
permitting suppliers to sit in on their 
meetings as “observers.” This means 
they can listen, but not talk. 

If the experiment works out OK, 
they'll probably be invited to future 
sessions. Meeting is set for Marriott 
Key Bridge Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
September 27-28. — 


New aircraft, new seats—Century 
Universal, Inc., Tulsa firm which re- 


KEE IT CLEAN! Boeing has come up with this interesting sketch of the important 
area: on a jet which airlines should maintain free of dents, seal leaks and the like for 
best erformance. Critical areas should get mandatory attention, the sub-critical are in 
the « -sirable class. An “unclean” jet could consume 1.5 Ibs. additional kerosene per 
naut: al mile, says Boeing, or two tons of extra fuel for a 2500 mile flight. 
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ports promising results in marketing 
the Euphorian passenger seat to cor- 
porate fleet operators, is proposing a 
62-seat Euphorian layout for the BAC- 
111 small jet. The 28 Ist-class seats 
would be 19-in. wide with 36-in. pitch 
and 20-in. aisle width. Thirty-four 
tourist seats would be on 34-in. pitch 
and have 20.5 in. aisle, 


Blast fences—Pilots are looking for 
changes in end-of-the-runway blast 
fences—either cutting their height from 
10 ft. down to about six, or preferably 
finding a retractable type fence which 
would be erected only when needed. 

They also would like to see a more 
frangible construction in event of an 
overrun. Subject has been alive since 
the Aeronaves DC-8 hit the blast fence 
like a stone wall when attempting to 
abort a takeoff at Idlewild. 


Lead in the nose—Interesting final 
touch to American Airlines’ program 
to get full utility from aft belly com- 
partment of fan-powered 707s is the 
addition of 1600 lbs. of lead just aft 
of the nosewheel well. 

Addition of wing leading edge falsie 
altered the center of pressure of AA’s- 
120s moving CG forward and cut the 
aft belly load to 3000 Ibs. Addition of 
stabilizer area restored about 2800 Ibs. 
but still left AA using only 5800 of a 
potential 10,000 Ibs. The 1600 Ibs. of 
lead permit another 4000 Ibs. bringing 
the total only 200 Ibs. shy of maxi- 
mum. 

The situation doesn’t apply to all 
707s, but affects those using baggage 
expediter arrangements. 


Interest in safety—Aecrotherm has 
purchased a copy of the CBS film on 
the Boston Electra accident for use in 
its investigations of improved crash 
safety for cabin seats. The company 
developed the energy-absorption con- 
cept of seat mounting which airline 
engineers are beginning to recognize 
as a significant advan-e in seat safety. 


Rugged light bulbs—TWA soon will 
begin testing a batch of “ruggedized” 
aircraft light bulbs developed by GE 
on an experimental basis with the aim 
of reaching 1000-hr. life. TWA hopes 
to have finished its evaluation in three 
to five months. 
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BRITISH UNITEE 
THE SHORT HAUL JET 





ONE-E LE VIE N 


TWO ROLLS-ROYCE SPEY TURBOFAN ENGINES 





JET SUCCESSOR TO THE VISCOUNT 
WITH EVEN BETTER THAN VISCOUNT ECONOMIES 


{ 
: 





IRWAYS CHOOSES 


540 m.p.h. cruise speed 

57 mixed class or 69 tourist passengers 

Short airfield performance 

Quick turn-round: built-in auxiliary power unit 

Cabin width for spacious five-abreast seating 

Range of over 1,100 miles with full 14,000 Ib payload 


>. 


BRITISH UNITED AIRWAYS HAS CHOSEN THE OPTIONAL LONG RANGE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE STANDARD AIRCRAFT 
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STANDARD AIRCRAFT 

OPTIONAL LONG RANGE 

DEVELOPMENT 
ASSUMPTIONS 

30,000 FT CRUISE ALTITUDE 2 HOURS HOLDING 

AT I-l Vd 20,000 FT NO FUEL TOLERANCE 
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U.S. Airline Traffic-January/May 1961 vs. 1960 


This complete summary compiled by AIRLIFT Magazine from official CAB data 


1961 to Date Month of May 


Revenue Passenger Miles (000) Revenue Passengers (000) Revenue Passenger Miles (000) Revenue Passengers (00 
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1961 Change 1961 Change 1961 Change 1961 1960 








DOMESTIC 


United 
*American 
*Eastern 
*Trans World 
Delta 
Capital 
Braniff 
*Nationa x 
Continental 71,014 
Northeast ‘ ' ‘ . 61,874 
*Northwest ee . t . 95 604 
"Western ... veh . —%4.! ‘ 61,479 


Total se 11,396,652 —3.2 17,615 \ 2,383,252 
NOTE: Commencing June |, Capital statistics will be integrated with United's. 


INTERNATIONAL 


*Pan American Sys. 2,035, 163 I 1,199 
Latin American .. 526,814 . 424 
DS sackancnwe 748 204 . 

Pacific cone 738,637 i 187 
Bo ccnecnsane 21,508 


*Eastern Overseas .. 
San Juan 
Bermuda 
Mexico . : 

*Trans World 
United - 

*Northwest 
Panagra aa 
Trans Caribbean .. 
SURE sconce 

*American 

*Western 
Caribair 
Mackey 
Delta 

*National 
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LOCAL SERVICE 
North Central . 
Allegheny 

Mohawk 

Pacific 

Ozark 
Frontier 
Piedmont 
West Coast 
Bonanza 
Trans Texas 


Piatt. 
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HELICOPTERS 


Chicago 
New York . 
Los Angeles 











INTRA HAWAII 


Hawaiian 
Aloha 











Total 


ALASKA 

Pacific Northern 
Alaska 

Reeve . seeaeeee 
Northern Consol. .. 
Wien as 
Alaska Coastal 
Cordova .. over 


™ 


10 
2 
3 
4 
6 
2 
A 


N 
24,541 24,424 . 39 39 
Freight __Total Scheduled Total All Services 


%o y/ 
1960 Change _—196 1960 Change _—196 1960 











2] strseths 





ALL CARGO 
Flying Tiger . ‘931, 6,275,595 =£5 5,983,862 6,378,919 $2 11,656,027 7.779.871 
Riddle a NA NA NA ing ® a NA 

Slick (C) aia é 2,551,521 7,227,370 
Aerovias Sud 429,819 —60.6 169,35! 429,819 —60.6 254/485 472:340 
Seaboard World _. 3,379,064 1,963,823 72.1 4,479:923 2,381;810 88.1 6,095,491 4.494.479 


8,669,237 9.4 10,633,136 9,190,548 15.7 20,557,524 26,519,618 


NA—Not available account carrier delinquent in reporting to CAB. 
*—Designates operations affected by labor shutdown since Jan. 1, 1961. 
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a Vapor Upgrader gets it ened up 


and back in action 


Keep costly downtime at a minimum. Use Vapor Steam 
Cleaners to get equipment spic-and-span and back in 
service quick. Compact, self-contained unit directs a 
high-impact jet of 180° combined water and steam that 


ma'ces surfaces shine . . . purges even the tiniest crev- 


e-, 


VAPOR MODEL 750 
for intermediate-to-big 


cleaning jobs . . . delivers 
750 gal/hr at 200 psi 


for biggest, 
cleaning jobs... 
1500 gal/hr at 250 psi 


— models available with electric power or easy-starting gas 
om self-propelled models are oil-fired. Wheels and 60 
ga 


on detergent tank optional. 


AUGUST, 1961 


VAPOR MODEL 1500 


most rugged 
delivers 


. fast! 


ices and washes away caked mud, grime, sludge before 
it can cause corrosive damage. 

Skid-mounted models allow easy transport to on-field 
equipment. Also available in standard 3-wheel trailer 
and self-propelled models. 


for full information, write: 


“iP eRRR PERE E ER EEEREEE EEE REESE EERE ESE REESE 
> 


VAPOR HEATING CORP., Dept. 71-D 
80 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send bulletin 
([] Model 750 [(] Model 1500 Steam Cleaner 
(] Name of nearest dealer 


NAME____ 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 





CITY, ZONE, STATE 
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There has been a lot of talk lately about the cost of 
the advertising done by defense contractors. One 
prominent Senator recently said he was greatly 
disturbed over heavy defense advertising expendi- 
tures. He pegged the cost “to the taxpayer” at $500 
million. 

This figure is many, many times the actual total 
of defense advertising expenditures and only a 
fraction of that total is recoverable. The Senator’s 
facts are wrong; but, even more disturbing, it 
appears that he doesn’t understand the purpose 
and function of sound advertising. He considers 
this money down the drain and thinks it should 
not have been spent. 

There are other instances demonstrating a 
growing wave of anti-advertising sentiment in 
high government places. They indicate a lack of 
understanding and represent a threat both to free- 
dom of the press and success of the Nation’s de- 
fense goals. 

We publish specialized business magazines and 
reference books. Several of these are defense 
oriented. They perform communications functions 
essential to our national goals . . . more essential 
now than ever before because of the complexity of 
today’s technological and political challenges. 
There are other excellent magazines having the 
same or similar purposes. We’re delighted—be- 
cause competition is healthy and because there is 
more to be done than can be handled by any one 
of us. 

Virtually all publications are financed, by and 
large, by advertising. This is healthy, too; but it 
is not the primary reason for defense advertising. 

We believe that advertising is an effective and 
necessary tool for the defense contractor. The ob- 
jectives of defense advertising are many: some 
of them obvious, others more subtle. 

Sales is one obvious objective. It can be demon- 
strated that advertising, for some defense prod- 
ucts, has led directly to sales. In other instances, 
selling is a long, complex process, where features 


Is Defense Advertising 
Necessary’ 


of current products may not be as important as 
company reputation. In both cases, the govern- 
ment wants competition for defense contracts—by 
use of a competitive bidding system, it gets better 
products for less money. How is a company to com- 
pete if it is not allowed the use of sales tools—one 
of which is advertising? 

Recruiting is another obvious objective. Will 
that engineer who is inspired to contribute to 
technological advancement in the missile/space 
age, for example, be interested in learning more 
about the kind of company he goes to work for? 
You bet he will, and more power to him. 

The dissemination of technical information is a 
third, and perhaps the most important, objective. 
The exchange of such information is one of the 
biggest problems facing both government and in- 
dustry. And what more effective, more economical 
means of disseminating necessary technical infor- 
mation exists than the business press? Mills Shep- 
ard, who performs readership studies on one of 
our publications, reports that advertisements are 
often read as avidly as the editorial pages. And 
Eastman Research, in a study released May 29, 
based on more than 100 surveys for 32 business- 
paper clients over a two-year period, reports that 
70% of the readers interviewed read the adver- 
tising in these businesspapers on purpose. 

There are many other equally important objec- 
tives. Companies must raise capital in order to be 
able to do the jobs that need doing for defense. 
Good community and employee relations are con- 
sidered necessary to a company’s well-being. These 
and other objectives have been effectively achieved 
by defense contractors through advertising. 

The defense industry is made up of numerous 
private companies facing the tremendous chal- 
lenge of meeting, in cooperation with the govern- 
ment, our national technological goals. To meet 
this challenge, the companies must be strong and 
healthy. To deprive them of the use of effective 
and honest advertising is shortsighted and w ong. 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


World’s Largest Aviation Publishers 


1001 Vermont Avenue, Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. Telephone: STerling 3-5400 


Aviation Daily © Official Airline Guide ¢ Missiles and Rockets « Airlift 
Air Traffic News ¢ Who's Who in World Aviation and Astronautics [ 
R. Spruce Company ¢ Home & Garden Supply Merchandiser (— 
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Air Cargo © Skyways © Armed Forces Management ¢ A Travel 
Aerospace Yearbook ¢ Air Traveler’s Guide © World Aviation ( rector 
H & GSM Green Book . Aerospace Facts and : igures 
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KLM Still Rates Electra Tops 


AMSTERDAM—tThe most popular 
aircraft in KLM’s fleet today is the 
Lockheed Electra. Officials of the 
Dutch airline sound like Lockheed 
public relations men when they dis- 
cuss the turboprop transport. Says E. 
H. van der Beugel, President of KLM: 
“The management of KLM has been 
extremely satisfied with the perform- 
ance of the Electra—it delivers the 
best on-time record in KLM’s history, 
it has proved an able competitor to 
other aircraft on our routes, and it has 
been received with extraordinary en- 
thusiasm by passengers, ground crews 
and flight crews alike.” 

KLM has had its share of the reper- 
cussions from the Electra troubles, al- 
though less than have U.S. operators 
of the Lockheed truboprop transport. 
The large number of Americans who 
rate KLM their favorite airline backed 
away from the Electra after the acci- 
dents in the U.S. Although the troubles 
with the aircraft did not hit the head- 
lines in Europe the way they did in 
the U.S., many of KLM’s passengers 
were at least vaguely aware that there 
was something not quite right with the 
aircraft. Electra load factors dipped 
although not to the extent that they did 
in the U.S. 

However, as KLM was—and still is 
—the only European operator of the 
Electra, it had to bear the full brunt 
of the hesitation among air travelers to 
use the aircraft. The Dutch Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation decided to fol- 
low the example of FAA in allowing 
the Electra to keep flying but with a 
temporary limitation on maximum 
spee'!. The loss of revenue from pas- 
sengers’ reluctance to fly in the Electra 
and the increased operating expenses 
caused by the speed restriction cost 
KL‘! some $2 million in 1960. 

Bit the KLM management never 
dou ted the correctness of its decision 
the Electra. When the Dutch 
was shopping for new equip- 


to ly 
air e 


me for its short and medium-haul 
rou s for introduction in 1959 KLM 
eva ated all competing types and 
for no other aircraft was better 
sui to its short and medium-haul 


rou 5. The requirement was for some- 
thir smaller than the DC-8 and bigger 
tha the Viscount. The Electra seemed 
as ough it was specifically designed 
for <LM’s use. Its speed, range, pay- 
loa and operational characteristics 
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foreground is Fokker F-VIIB. 


matched perfectly the use to which 
KLM planned to put the aircraft. 

In practice, the Electra has worked 
out extremely well. On short hauls it 
is frequently faster than pure jet air- 
craft. On medium hauls it is as fast in 
schedule speed as the Caravelle. Be- 
cause of its excellent range the Electra 
can often beat the Caravelle on elapsed 
journey time. 

KLM particularly likes the airport 
performance of the Electra. Last winter 
on the Moscow run where bad weather 
and icy runways frequently prevailed, 
KLM Electras achieved the best regu- 
larity record on the route—competing 
against twin and four-engine pure jets 
which had many cancellations and 
delays, 

The on-time performance of the 
Electra is particularly noteworthy. The 
airline says that the Electra has de- 
livered the best on-time performance 
in KLM’s 41 years of experience. In 
the last three months of 1960 the 
Electra had only 2.5 delays of over 
one hour per 100 departures. This is 
more than twice as good as for other 
aircraft in the KLM fleet. 

KLM pilots rate the Electra tops. 
The cockpit layout evokes particular 
praise. Ground crews are highly en- 
thusiastic about the Electra’s easy 
maintenance. Maintenance cost this 
year are 15% less than budgeted. KLM 
deputy president F. Besancon has been 


KLM ELECTRA (above) is one of twelve originally purchased from Lockheed. In 





particularly impressed with the good 
backup that the airline has received 
from Lockheed and engine manufac- 
turer Allison, 

In the first year of Electra opera- 
tions only three engines had to be 
changed between overhaul periods. 
Premature engine removals on_ the 
Super Constellation in the same period 
totalled 29. Overhaul life of the Allison 
engine was increased from 1200 to 
1400 hours on July 1. The reliability 
of the Allison engine is such that KLM 
has only 3 spare engines at points on 
its route to Singapore. 

Each of KLM’s Electras (including 
the one leased to Air Ceylon) fly an 
average of 6% hours daily. They are 
mainly used on routes from Europe to 
the Middle East and West Africa but 
also fly on the long route from Amster- 
dam to Singapore. It is likely that the 
Electra will take over certain intra- 
European routes from the Viscount 
next year. 

To date more than 100,000 pas- 
sengers have flown in the KLM Electra, 
the most popular aircraft in the Dutch 
airline’s fleet. 

The only accident so far experienced 
was of an operational variety not re- 
lated to the type of aircraft involved. 
This occurred on June 12 when a KLM 
Electra struck a sand dune during a 
low approach to Cairo. 
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WHAT? 


That’s the “spot” cleanability Eastern Air Lines 
needed ... and that’s what they got with “Royal” 
of Caprolan. Satisfying unusual performance re- 
quirements is second nature to carpets of Textured 
Caprolan® filament nylon . . . and “Royal” by Collins 
& Aikman is clearly no exception. A specially engi- 
neered transportation carpet, “Royal” met the air- 
line’s extraordinary cleaning needs in a brilliantly 
effective way. Even more importantly, Eastern’s own 
carpet comparison tests, in- 
cluding 100 commercial laun- 
derings, proved: 1. “Royal” 
cleans more easily, more uni- 


llied 
hemical 


MOP A CARPET? 


formly than any other carpet Eastern had ever used or 
tested before. 2. “Royal” does not shrink . . . holds to 
exact size specifications. 3. “Royal” Caprolan pile 
maintains its texture and character better . . . is un- 
surpassed for wear . . . colors remain true. No woncer 
Eastern now specifies “Royal” of Caprolan for all 
their new and refurbished passenger planes. This is 
experience you’d do well to profit by. Contact Coll:as 
& Aikman and find out about “Royal”— today! 


TEXTURED 


caprolan 


NYLON FOR THE 60's 


Fiber Marketing Department, 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Pan Am’s New Cockpit Alarm 


Pan American is retrofitting its jet 
fleet with a sophisticated instrument 
warning system it feels will provide 
greater safety and hopes will supply 
one of the required necessary ingre- 
dients towards reducing jet landing 
minimums to 200-2 or lower. 

Whatever the motivation for this 
project, it certainly is timely. It high- 
lights another area of concern to pilots 
flying transport aircraft—the need for 
an instrument failure warning system 
that really warns. 


Effort had to come 

Research and development on warn- 
ing systems was natural as aircraft got 
bigger, faster, more heavily instru- 


mented and more complicated. There 
were two reasons—safety and economy. 





In light of industry experience, re- 
search in this field must be continued. 
I'd like to meet the airline pilot who 
hasn’t had at least one false engine fire 
warning in his career! On the other 
hand, there were probably an equal 
number that were the real thing. 

Innumerable engines have been saved 
through the use of engine analyzers. 
But here again, the record indicates 
we don’t always get the right answer. 
The failures most alarming to pilots 
are these which occur to the flight and 
navigational instruments when flying 
IFR. Fortunately, the record is good. 
But just one failure at the wrong time 
could be disastrous. 

When I say the record is good I 
refer to the fact that relatively few 
fatal accidents can be positively, di- 


rectly, and solely attributed to this 
type of malfunction. However—and 
this should be emphasized— instrument 
malfunctions occur more frequently 
than most non-aviation people realize. 
But those of us flying are able to cope 
with most of them and have learned 
to live with them. 


Sticking state of the art 

A good number of these are un- 
explainable even to the experts who 
charge them off to the state of the 
art; for example, stricking altimeters, 
“hanging-up” course _ indicators, 
“locked” horizons, erroneous radio 
navigation signals, etc, 

Dual instrumentation, warning sys- 
tems, and constant cross-checking has 
kept most of us out of trouble. How- 








Convair 240’s, 340’s, 440’s & DC-3’s 





Complete contract maintenance, modifica- 
tion, and conversion for Convair 240’s, 
340’s, 440’s and DC-3’s, including sales, 
installation and servicing of the finest 
equipment in the industry. 


@ Sales and Installation of the FREON AIR- 
CONDITIONING UNIT developed jointly 
by MOHAWK and CARRIER CORPORA- 
TION (distributed exclusively by Mohawk). 

@ Distributors of COLLINS, ARC, and a com- 
plete line of instruments, radio and radar, 
electrical and electronic equipment, installed 
and maintained by factory-trained techni- 
cians. 

e@ Complete paint jobs in your own color scheme 
and identification. 


@ DME and Transponder installations made. 


Mohawk Airlines is designated as Repair Station No. 4265, main- 
taining complete installation and maintenance facilities at the 








modern new Headquarters Plant in Utica, New York. 


Write or call 


WK airuines, inc. 


te 





BUSINESS AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


DIVISION 


ONEIDA COUNTY AIRPORT @ UTICA,NEW YORK @& REdwood 6-3311 
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pares down specific weight 


Each new generation of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft jet engines has shown a 
substantial reduction in specific weight. (See chart below.) By far the most 
dramatic improvement, however, has been achieved inthe specific weight of 
the JT3D-3 turbofan—22 to 26 per cent less than advanced conventional 
jets. In addition, the turbofan uses approximately 15 per cent less & 
fuel at comparable cruise thrust. These improvements make pos-* Be 
sible lower operating costs, increased payloads, and more than 20 
per cent greater range. PRATT & WHITNEY AIRGRAFT oivision of united aincrart corPoRATION 


East Hartford, Connecticut 


SPECIFIC WEIGHT IMPROVEMENT IN PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT JT3 FAMILY 
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eve . the tolerances are so tight now 
anc the margins so thin that unless 
imn ediate recognition of instrument 
ma! unction occurs—for example, when 
clos: to the bottom of a 200-% ap- 
pro ch—a flight could be in serious 
trou ble. 

ag type warnings presented in dif- 
ferent ways are accepted and in use by 
mos! carriers. Ignoring for the moment 
those times when the flag warning fails 
to work, another glaring deficiency in 
this type display has been criticized 
by pilots. The flags are displayed on 
the face of the instrument not only 
when a malfunction occurs but also 
when a component of the system is not 
turned on. 

For example, if an omni station 
were tuned in, the glide scope warning 
flag would be displayed. Having warn- 
ing flags constantly in view like this, 
when in fact nothing is wrong, tends 
to detract from the purpose of having 
the flag in the first place. One gets so 
used to looking at the flag when the 
real thing occurs it can go unnoticed. 

A special industry committee has 
been studying this particular problem 
and is of the opinion that the ultimate 
instrument warning system is one in 
which “the displays disappear when 
they are spurious, erratic, or not being 
utilized, in order to prevent the pilot 
from developing a tolerance to a signal 
which could cause him to neglect its 
warning (e.g. glide scope and localizer 
warning flags).” 


— 


A good interim move 


Pan Am is taking an interim step to 
boost the efficiency of its warning sys- 
tem (complete details on this system 
appeared last month in Electronics). 
Briefly, PAA has devised a warning 
light and sound system which will sup- 
plement the warning flag. Visual and 
aural indications are provided on the 
capiain’s warning system. The equip- 
ment is being manufactured by Gables 
Engineering in Coral Gables, Fla. 
is too early to judge how effective 
this system will be. Flashing lights, 
bell.. buzzers, horns, etc. have caused 
mai.y a pilot’s muscle to twitch. As 
an ttention getter we have great con- 
fide ce that the system will alert the 
cre This system, however, adds or 
sub’ -acts nothing from the basic elec- 
tror ic circuitry or instrumentation. As 
not d earlier, this is an interim fix. 
Th heart of the problem—the state 
of ‘te art—still exists. 

n Am is to be commended not 
on! for recognizing the instrument 
fai re warning problem but for at- 
ler oting to do something about it. 
W! \lehearted industry effort in this 
dir tion might just provide that extra 
Sai _y and economy we are all striv- 
ing for. s 
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Is Your Oxygen 
Breathing System 
As Good 
As It Can Be? 


As a pioneer in the research, development and 
manufacturing of oxygen breathing systems in 
both the medical and aviation fields, Puritan 
has accumulated unique experience and know-how 
that bear precisely on the problems you face 
today. For a new installation or improving your 
present oxygen system, your inquiry would be 


welcomed by Puritan’s R & D. 


AEROSPACE DIVISION 


Pitan EQUIPMENT, INC. 


1703 McGee Street * Kansas City 8, Mo. 
A subsidiary of PURITAN COMPRESSED GAS CORPORATION 


| BREATHING LIFE INTO AIR AND SPACE TRAVEL 
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Movies in flight...another TWA first 


the sound only to those who wish to see the movie. 
Others are not disturbed. Starting next month, movies 
will be shown on most TWA overseas flights. This is 
the latest innovation to make your flight seem even 
faster and more enjoyable aboard TWA SuperJets. 


First-run movies are now being shown on SuperJets. 
The choicest films from Hollywood and Europe are 
featured on selected daily flights between New York 
and California... projected on a special wide screen in 
the First Class section. Featherweight headsets bring 


The only airline serving 70 U.S. cities and 23 world centers overseas 
For reservations call your travel agent or TWA 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE 


TWA 


USA: EUROPE - AFRICA: ASIA 


j 


*TWA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE is a service mark owned exclusively by Trans Worid Airlines, 
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Bennett Collin 


IN THE AIRLINES 


Lord Douglas of Kirtleside will con- 
tinue as chairman of British European 
Airways until Dec. 23, 1963, his 70th 
birthday. He has been chairman since 
March 1949 and his appointment was due 
to end next March. The British Minister 
of Aviation invited him to continue. 

Yoshito Kojima, managing director of 
Japan Air Lines, advanced to newly- 
created post of senior managing director. 
Yasumoto Takagi, gen. mgr. of the gen- 
eral affairs dept., named executive direc- 
tor. 

Capt. R, J. Ritchie, Qantas’ director of 
technical services, appointed deputy chief 
executive and deputy gen. mgr., succeed- 
ing Capt. G. U. Allan, retired. 

New management of Garuda Indonesian 
Airways includes: Capt. Partono Parwito- 
koesoemo, president; Capt. Soedarmo, 
director of operations; Dr. S. A. Boer- 
hanoedin, commercial director; Dr. Yap 
Kie Tik, director of maintenance and engi- 
neering; Usman Sidarta, director of ad- 
ministration. 

William F. Prigge, who joined National 
in May after 24 years with American, 
named v.p.-traffic and sales. He succeeds 
Charles F. Sharp, 23-year veteran, who 
resigned to become president of Wood- 
lawn Park Cemetery Co. Edward U. Clap- 
per, who has been advertising production 


supt. of Pan American’s Latin American 
Div.. becomes NAL’s advertising mgr. 
Harry B. Taylor becomes secretary in 


addition to duties as asst. treasurer. 

J. Gordon Bennett promoted by Ameri- 
can from director of advance schedule 
dev-lopment to asst. v.p. for schedule 
dev-lopment. Before joining AA last 
year, he was special asst. to the FAA 
Ad ninistrator. R. W. Baker, AA’s director 
of -ommercial sales, named international 
sal. director. James J. Mansfield, agency 


sal mgr., takes over Baker’s former post. 
Lic»el Rogers promoted from mgr. of 
tra ic administration and facilitation to 
dir -tor of traffic administration. 


ed A. Collin named cargo sales mgr. 
of astern. He has been mgr. of tariffs, 
wa with Colonial for several years before 
me cer with EAL, 

‘mry C, Nimas, 19-year veteran with 
th FBI, becomes North Central’s mgr. 
of round service, and will be in charge 
of ompany security. 

hn J. Sharkey promoted by Delta 
fri Washington reservations mgr. to 
as: to the v.p. in Washington. 

1omas B. Wardell, formerly in pas- 
Ser er service training for United, named 
Su; . of stewardess training. 

rank Menick appointed U.S. passenger 
se; ice mgr. of Icelandic Airlines. He 
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was with KLM for 12 years before join- 
ing Icelandic in 1957. 

Louis B. van Dyck Jr., Utica news- 
paperman, named news bureau mgr. of 
Mohawk. 


AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


Robert Allen Courtman, senior execu- 
tive at Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft Ltd., 
appointed production mgr. of Hawker 
Siddeley Aviation Ltd. Roy E. LeLong, 
who has been Hawker Siddeley’s North 
American representative for the Argosy 
and Avro 748, becomes gen. sales mgr. of 
Armstrong Whitworth. 


J. R. Muehlberg promoted from avia- | 


tion sales mgr. for the Esso Region of 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. to coordinator 
of aviation sales in the new headquarters 
marketing dept. of Humble in Houston, 
Te 


Vultee before joining Bendix. Eldon E. 
Fox succeeds him. 

Edward N. Gomberg, formerly gen. 
mgr. of west coast operations for Con- 
solidated Diesel Electric Corp., named 
gen. sales mgr. for the company’s aircraft 
products, headquartered in Stamford, 
Conn. 

Don T. McKone Jr., v.p. of Aeroquip 
Corp., appointed executive v.p. in charge 
of domestic manufacturing and sales 
operations. 

O. B. O'Neill, who retired from the 
Air Force this year, named mgr. of Far 
East operations of Vertol Div. of Boeing. 
R. S. Gates resigned as executive v.p. of 


Collins Radio after 27 years with the com- | 


pany. E. A. Williams, v.p., assumes cen- 
tral management responsibility for cor- 
porate controller and treasurer functions 
in addition to present activities. J. B. 
Tuthill, v.p., assumes broadened responsi- 


ex. 
W. A. (Bill) Mara retired as director of | 
advertising and public relations of The | 
Bendix Corp. after 17 years with the com- | 
pany. Well known in the industry, Mara | 
had been in aviation since the early 1920s | 
with Stinson Aircraft and Consolidated | 
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bilities in financing and banking relations | 


and financial analysis. 

Wilson Alford promoted by Hamilton 
Standard to chief engineer of ground sup- 
port equipment dept., and Charles B. 
Brahm to chief engineer of the electronics 
dept. 


OTHERS IN AVIATION 


Jack F. Ramsberger, information chief | 


for National Air Transport Coordinating 
Committee, industry’s New York noise 
abatement panel, named executive director 
of NATCC, succeeding Vice Adm. C. E. 
Rosendahl, who is retiring. 

Charles D. Ewing promoted from asst. 
mgr. to mgr. of Air Transport Assn.’s 
western regional operations office. Warren 
R. Lasser, United captain, becomes asst. 
mer. 


IN THE AGENCIES 


Dr. Stanley R. Mohler transfers from | 


National Institute of Health to become 
director of FAA’s Civil Aeromedical Re- 
search Institute, Norman, Okla. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Hilliard D. Estes, appointed 
chief of FAA’s environmental health divi- 
sion. 
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By PHIL GERACI 


Few aspects of modern communica- 
tions have puzzled electronic analysts 
more than the severe crowding of the 
spectrum which has occurred since the 
end of World War II. Lack of space 
has been particularly serious in airline 
communications, where reduction of 
channel spacing from 100 ke to 50 ke 
and even to 25 ke has been seen as 
the only solution. 

A communications technique just an- 
nounced by The Martin Co., Orlando, 
has been offered as one answer to the 
problem of spectrum crowding. Martin 
calls the technique RACEP—Random 
Access and Correlation for Extended 
Performance—and has developed a 
small number of working models for 
demonstration. 

In RACEP, voice is converted to 
coded pulse groups in a time-frequency 
matrix, then processed for VHF or 
UHF transmission. The receiver re- 


constructs the voice message by con- 
verting the received information pulses 
into conventional analog audio signals. 


> — ELECTRONICS 
RACEP, New Approach to VHF Com 





With RACEP a caller can address 
a specific receiver and be heard by no 
other receiver on the system. But there 
is a command override which permits 
the caller to be heard by all receivers. 

At peak operation, RACEP can ac- 
commodate up to 70 conversations 
understandably on one 4 mec channel. 
As the number of simultaneous con- 
versations increases there is a buildup 
of noise. Ultimately, the noise masks 
the signal. Martin engineers have esti- 
mated that this occurs at about 70 con- 
versations. 


Equal to 500-cycle spacing 

But the primary advantage of time- 
frequency sharing is that not all sub- 
scribers will be talking at once. Assum- 
ing a use factor of 10%, as many as 
700 subscribers could be accom- 
modated on one 4 mc channel. This is 
equivalent to approximately 500-cycle 
spacing, obviously impossible in con- 
ventional discrete-frequency communi- 
cations. 

At maximum capacity—70 simul- 
taneous conversations—RACEP is 
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SELF-CONTAINED transmitter, receiver, power amplifier and antenna are features of 
new RACEP communications system developed by The Martin Co. Orlando division. 
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roughly equivalent to 50 ke channel 
separation. But Martin engineers point 
out that even at maximum capacity not 
all 70 callers will be speaking at once. 
RACEP takes advantage of the pauses 
between words to increase intelligibility. 

RACEP still is too new for any con- 
crete applications to have been de- 
veloped. Martin has announced that it 
is “exploring” potential applications, 
and will welcome suggestions. 

A variety of uses are envisioned for 
RACEP in airline communications. In 
air traffic control RACEP could sub- 
stantially boost communications capac- 
ity in busy terminal areas. In the New 
York center area, for example, up to 
56 simultaneous conversations can take 
place between aircraft and ground con- 
trollers at present, by virtue of the fact 
that 56 communications frequencies 
are available. 

But during a peak period up to 212 
IFR aircraft may be under control 
within the area. By _ time-frequency 
sharing, RACEP could accommodate 
more than three times this number. 
Even at maximum capacity, RACEP 
would provide an increase in the num- 
ber of possible conversations, from 56 
to 70. 


Air-ground phone potential 

Another potential use for RACEP 
is the public air-ground radiotelephone 
service still under consideration for air- 
line passengers and executive operators. 
The chief obstacle to an effective na- 
tion-wide passenger telephone system 
is lack of channels. RACEP may pro- 
vide an answer, if FCC can supply a 
channel wide enough for it; only 300 
ke are allocated at present. 

There also is a growing market for 
mobile communications at airports. In 
addition to airlines, who use commu ni- 
cations for maintenance and rout ne 
servicing on the ramp, potential users 
would be found in food service s''p- 
pliers, refuelers, ground transportat on 
services, police and fire departm: ts 
and a host of others. Martin feels t ‘at 
the field is virtually unlimited, and ‘as 
been discussing possible applicati ns 
with a number of airlines. 

The first order, for six units, as 
been received from the Air Force. | )e- 
livery will be made by the end of he 
year. Order number two, just  2- 
nounced, was for equipment to be ‘ie 
livered to the Army Signal Corps. 
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Receive your personal copy of airli €¢ 


Now that you've read this copy of AIRLIFT, we'd like you to accept our 
invitation to enter your personal subscription. You'll be gaining threefold: 
First: AIRLIFT is the only publication in the country today, completely 
devoted to world air transportation. You'll be getting all the information 
you want and need in one authoritative source. Second: You get the 
full-time services of a staff of 28 editors and correspondents, headed by 
Editor Wayne W. Parrish. They bring you authoritative coverage of all 
the important events, trends, technical developments taking place in the 
industry. Third: A personal subscription means you'll be seeing AIRLIFT 
first—and on a regular monthly basis. Fill out and mail the card below 
today. 


It is 


for the use of new subscribers only. If you 
mation on to an associate in the industry 


already subscribe, please pass this infor- 
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These Air Transport Leaders Already 


& 7 
Know the Value of airlift... 


“You and your fine organization are certainly to be commended for the thoroughness 


of your reportorial services."’ 
Executive Vice President, Leading Airline 


“As usual, one looks to AIRLIFT for the latest, most authentic information on air 
transportation. Congratulations upon a fine job of writing craftsmanship.” 
V.P., International Airline 


“AIRLIFT is the only magazine I've seen that deals so thoroughly and strictly with 


the air transport industry."’ 
Chief Pilot, Major Airline 
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1001 VERMONT AVENUE, NORTHWEST 
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UNITED AIR LINES 
IS USING 
TOMORROW’S ATC 


TRANSPONDERS TODAY 
ee THE RCA AVQ-60 





















The RCA AVQ-6GO Trans- 
ponder is now in full 
production in RCA’s 
Los Angeles plant. 















Check these outstanding features: Whether or not you are already operating trans- 
Full compliance with ARINC characteristic 532-C. ponders in your airline or business aircraft, you will 
AVQ-60 B for use with FAA 3-pulse side lobe be interested in learning more about the unique 


suppression system. , 
features of RCA’s AVQ-60—the most modern equip- 

AVQ-60 C for both 2 and 3 pulse side lobe suppres- ; e- : _ 

sion system required for international operation. ment of its kind available to the air transport 





* Automatic altitude reporting function inside the industry. For complete information write Radio 
eo Bor C... no auxiliary “black box" Corporation of America, 11819 W. Olympic Blvd., 
required. 


Los Angeles 64, California, or get in touch with the 


Extensive use of solid state techniques assures 
maximum reliability, minimum maintenance. nearest authorized RCA Aviation Dealer. 
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Checking the Circuit 


* Radar techniques which permit storage of information 
for extended periods, seen as a breakthrough in tube de- 
sign, may actually hamper some aspects of air traffic con- 
trol. The problem is one of erasing a part of the display 
without erasing the total picture. Simplifying displays by 
removing data for which ground observers need not be 
concerned is a major consideration now puzzling equip- 
ment designers. 

® While experiments with the British BLEU (Blind Land- 
ing Experimental Unit) continue in England, the British 
Navy has placed an order with Bell Aerosystems, Inc. for 
four AN/SPN-10 automatic carrier landing systems. The 
SPN-10 is the carrier version of Bell’s GSN-5, a land- 
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PASSENGER AND 
FREIGHT TARIFFS 
ARE NOW IN 








ALASKA AIRLINES IS 
PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
IT IS THE FIRST ALASKA 
CARRIER TO PARTICIPATE 
IN THE CONSOLIDATED 
PASSENGER TARIFFS OF 
THE AIR TRAFFIC 
CONFERENCE. 
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based competitor of the British BLEU. Leader cables, 
essential for operation of the BLEU system, cannot be in- 
stalled on carriers. 

* Runway Visual Range and Automatic Cloud Heizht 
Recording equipment being developed by ACF Industries 
has been returned from FAA’s Atlantic City installation 
for touch-up on a number of minor details. Now in ACF’s 
Riverdale, Md., plant, final prototype will be returned to 
FAA in early September, on schedule, Evaluation at 
NAFEC will follow. 

® RVR equipment under development by ACF Industries 
demonstrates trend toward digital display in modern 
electronic equipment. Meters and dials, prevalent in exist- 
ing equipment, are giving way to digital displays which 
reduce reading time and eliminate errors. The trend also 
is apparent in the cockpit: new DME and doppler radar 
displays are digital. 

® The DME race reached the last of the “Big Four” 
late in June as TWA announced an order for Collins DME 
to be installed on 47 jets. Previously, a United disclosure 
that it was buying Collins DME for its entire jet fleet was 
quickly followed by AA’s announcement that it had been 
using DME in jets right from the start. The next week 
Eastern disclosed plans for total jet and Electra installa- 
tions. The TWA announcement is the first, however, to 
indicate removal of older DME equipment. 

® Breakthroughs promising relief for crowded communi- 
cations are on the horizon. Martin Orlando’s RACEP 


| (Random Access and Correlation for Extended Perform- 





ance) announced in early June appeared to be, in effect, 
a microwave version of a technique featured in Bell Tele- 
phone’s pulse code modulation, now under development 
for commercial wire applications. If trends toward greater 
use of pulse coding continue, need for 25 ke spacing in 
air-to-ground communications links may be less vital than 
at present, 

* Conflict over 8800 mec doppler navigation probably 
will be settled to the satisfaction of manufacturers who 
have invested heavily in equipment which operates at the 
disputed 8800 mc frequency. Hearings into the controversy 
rehashed the question in early July. Observers reported 
confidence in an early—and agreeable—solution. 

© “Tubes have had it” is the way one electronics 
engineer phrased his company’s outlook on new designs in 


| communications and navigation gear. “Some of our younger 


engineers have asked for a chance to try their hand at a 


| tube design, simply to find out how they work,” he com- 


mented, tongue in cheek. But humor could scarcely musk 
the serious nature of the tube-transistor controversy, 4s 
one of the nation’s largest tube manufacturers—Sylvani: — 
announced it would abandon tube manufacture once «nd 
for all. 

*® Technological knowhow is no stumbling-block in !e- 
velopment of future air traffic control systems. Electronics 
engineers queried at last month’s MIL-E-CON meeting in 
Washington, D.C. cite a variety of new techniques wh h, 
they claim, are more positive and more efficient { an 
systems now under adoption or intended for the immed ‘te 
future. But cost of revamping the existing navaid netw rk 


| would be prohibitive, 


® Transistor noise still is a problem in radio rece ef 
design. Although advances in solid state electronics | ve 
produced transistors which are vastly superior to ea ‘er 
models, many engineers are convinced the transistor n ef 


| will equal low-level performance of parametric ampli -T. 





® FAA’s talking exhibit at electronics shows tells viev . 1s 
that data processing central, under development by Gen: “al 
Precision, is being installed in Boston and will becc 2 
operational there in mid-1962, But industry is skeptical 
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~ Present Delta Routes [] New Teoneneedinastel Jet Routes [__] New Transcontinental DC-7 Routes [J[) San Francisco, Sept. 


Delta completes the nation’s travel picture with a 
New Southern Transcontinental Jet route... 


Now passengers can fly all the way across the southern tier of states on Delta’s new southern 
transcontinental route that serves Vacationland, U.S.A. coast-to-coast! Delta’s straight-line 
sky way between the rich West Coast and the booming Southeast links Los Angeles with jets 
to Dallas/Ft. Worth, New Orleans and Atlanta. Delta DC-7’s, world’s fastest piston/prop air- 
liners, fly the route between San Diego, Las Vegas and Southeast. And in September, Delta 
wil start Jet service to San Francisco. 
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A Delta ticket means a happy 


passenger and repeat business: =. | a | te LT, "~ 


| | our aim and ours! || 
|= tt . _t 2 | || | the air line with the BIG JETS 
: SSS SSS Seed Your Vacation Air Line 
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Bendix Doppler 


GUIDES 


JAPAN 
AIR LINES 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
OVER THE POLE 


Electronic “eyes” save fuel, time, 
money on longest over-water routes 


Japan Air Lines DC-8C Jet Carriers cross the vast Pacific, 
then fly on over the Pole to Europe, with a new sureness and 
ease. Bendix® Doppler Radar Systems give JAL flight crews 
accurate, continuous ground speed, drift angle, course and 
distance information. Doppler’s electronic “eyes” help JAL 
maintain most favorable flight paths, increase operational 
efficiency by decreasing in-flight time and fuel consumption. 

Extensive flight evaluations by JAL demonstrated the 
superior reliability of the Bendix Doppler System. This 
exceptional reliability plus the many other features of the 
system such as complete transistorization*, fixed planar array 


Bendix Radio Division 


AVIONIC PRODUCTS « BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


antenna (only a single antenna is used for dual system insta! 
tion), and easily-accessible construction have made it t 
number one choice of the intercontinental jet carriers. 

Before making a decision on Doppler, let a Bendix rep 
sentative give you the full details on the DRA-12/CPA- ! 
Doppler Radar Navigation System. 


*Except for klystron and voltage reference. 


Doppler ground speed and 
drift angle indicator. 
~<- 


> 
Computer-controller reads 
out miles-to-go and miles 
left or right of course. 


SOUTHWEST—Bendix Radio Division, 2505 Mockingbird Lane, Dallas 35, Texas 
WEST COAST—Bendix Radio Division, 10500 Magnolia Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 
INTERNATIONAL —Bendix International Division, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
CANADA—Computing Devices of Canada, Ltd., P. 0. Box 508, Ottawa 4, Ontario 











Jet Performance And 






FAA has charted two significant new 
areas of rulemaking of broadest possi- 
ble impact on airline operations—a 
“complete review” of SR 422-B perform- 
ance numbers under which existing jets 
operate, and a government-industry con- 
ference on airworthiness regulations for 
the supersonic transport. The SR 422-B 
review is scheduled for the full working 
week beginning Sept. 11; FAA wants 
industry opinions on a 118-page “pre- 
liminary study” of SST airworthiness, op- 
erations and maintenance standards, hop- 












neup of offices: 

Now 
Air Traffic Service 
Aviation R&D Service 
Aviation Facilities Service 
Flight Standards Service 
Aviation Medical Service 
Int'l Aviation Service 





éG>— FAA REPORT 


Service seems to be the theme in FAA Administrator N. E. Halaby's reorganization 
plan as virtually every vestige of predecessor E. R. Quesada's Bureau regime is being 
snged (even the one which spelled Materiel with an “e"). Here's the new and old 





Supersonics 


Rank High On FAA Rule Roster 


ing to publish an Oct. 1 agenda and 
convene the conference Dec. 5-6. Both 
will be in Washington. 

Administrator Halaby meanwhile put 
predecessor Quesada’s most controversial 
rulemaking—pilot retirement at 60— 
firmly behind him with a reaffirmation of 
the rule in a Senate appropriations hear- 
ing. In a letter to ALPA explaining his 
decision, Halaby termed the rule a “fair 
and reasonable” if imperfect answer to 
the question of chronological pilot age. 

Another major case—this time involv- 


FAA Then and Now-————_ 


Then 


of Air Traffic Management 
of Research & Development 
Bureau of Facilities & Materiel 
Bureau of Flight Standards 

Bureau of Aviation Medicine 

Office of Int'l Coordination 


Bureau 
Bureau 


By BRAD DUNBAR 
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ing a final rule issued after considerable 
controversy and opposition—saw FAA 
issue its new “tall towers” regulation in 
slightly modified form. It met some de- 
tailed objections, but still constituted a 
firm rejection of broadcast industry 
claims it invades Federal Communica- 
tions Commission jurisdiction. The rule 
(1) requires tall structure construction 
notices to FAA, (2) establishes exact 
“hazard” criteria and permits exemptions 
from them, (3) sets rules for informal 
and formal exemption studies and ap- 
peals, and (4) provides standing exemp- 
tions for radio-TV antenna “farms.” 

Other rulemaking: 

® Proposed use of standard atmos- 
heric pressure altimeter setting at both 
intermediate and high altitudes—above 
14,500 ft. MSL—to fit FAA’s require- 
ments for altimeter settings to the new 
three-layer airways structure . . . Mod- 
ernization of regulations governing IFR 
flight with two-way radio communica- 
tions out . . . Rewriting of Part 620 of 
the administrator's regulations to meet 
Defense Department requests for changes 
in distant early warning and air defense 
identification zones (ADIZ and DEWIZ). 


VIOLATIONS 


The enforcement problem faced by FAA 
—and by the industry as well—in ground- 
ing pilots who meet flight proficiency but 
not personal character requirements of 
the CARs was underscored by an FAA 
certificate action against a former South- 
ern Airways’ pilot. The agency lifted the 
ATR and medical certificate of Donald 
E. Stanton with a 36-count emergency 








CARGO SERVICE 
MAHARAJAH-STYLE 


Now five flights a week to 
London, Europe and the East 





Cargo-coddling jet service Wed- 
nesday thru Sunday, leaving New 
York at 9:30 P.M. Boeing 707 
Jets direct to London, Paris, 
Frankfurt, Geneva, Prague, Rome, 
Cairo, Beirut, Bombay, Calcutta. 
From large oil-drilling equipment 
to small elephants, whatever your 
cargo, we'll handle it with the care, 
speed and precision worthy of a 
maharajah’s treasure. 


AIR-INDIA 
CARGO 


For information and pickup, call your freight agent or 
AIR-INDIA Cargo, PLaza 1-4146. 












Boeing turbofan jets, fastest airliners in service 


The new Boeing 707-120 and 720 ““B” models, powered by Pratt 
& Whitney turbofan engines, are now in service. They provide 
higher block speeds than any other commercial jet. The 720B 
is the fastest airliner now in service. 

707-120B and 720B is based on 
more than 600,000 hours of Boeing jetliner operations. The ad- 


The advanced design of the 


vantages of these proved-in-service features are greater schedule 

reliability and maintenance economy, and higher utilization. 
Boeing jets, the most popular airliners in aviation history, 

have demonstrated outstanding passenger appeal, and greater 
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earning power than any other jetliner. In addition, the la: ‘er 
cargo volume and larger cargo doors of Boeing jets offer air 
extra earning power. 

These are some of the reasons why more airlines have ord 
—and re-ordered—more jet airliners from Boeing than { 
any other manufacturer. 


SIOEINMG SOUL 


LONG-RANGE 707 * MEDIUM-RANGE 720 « SHORT-RANGE 72: 
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revi — order based on his “demon- 
stra 2 . lack of . . . moral character.” 

ks  hiale war career, according to the 
FA.. order, included a requested Air 
Cor s resignation, two federal convictions 
and prison terms involving forged checks, 
two marriages—two of them bigamous— 
emp oyment and discharge by eight com- 
pani:s and supplemental and cargo car- 
riers and what FAA described as “con- 
sistext patterns of falsehoods,” past and 
present “demonstrated lack of responsi- 
bility.” and “disregard for morals and the 
ordinarily accepted standards of human 
decency. 

Stanton was hired by Southern after its 
ALPA strike began in June, 1960, and 
was fired by the still-struck carrier “about 
two months ago,” FAA said. 

In the field of maintenance enforce- 
ment, FAA fined National Airlines $8900, 
settling four cases in which the agency 
had sought a total of $18,500 in fines for 
a series of maintenance violations in early 
1960. American Airlines also has paid 
$2000 for a series of four 1960 incidents, 
and TWA has paid the $1000 fine it had 
been contesting for improper chocking of 
a Constellation that fatally injured a flight 
engineer June 8, 1959. 

The NAL fine involved failure to meet 
an airworthiness directive deadline, not 
making proper reports of engine-out inci- 
dents which involved landings at fields not 
representing shortest flying time, failure to 
catch a flap malfunction despite repeated 








pilot “squawks,” and some eight other in- 
cidents. The American penalty was for 
miscellaneous incidents. 


Heavy enforcement schedule 


® Other violations: A $1000 fine paid | 
by Frontier Airlines for using altered land- | 
ing gear compensating cylinder eyebolts | 
... A $200 fine from Southern Airways’ 
Capt. Conrad J. Leonard, New Orleans, 
for cancelling his IFR flight plan during 
ILS approach and landing at Monroe, La., | 
Aug. 28, 1960, when the field was below | 
his weather minimum . . . A $250 fine | 
from Pan American Capt. R. W. Green- 
wood, Huntington, N.Y., for an ATC con- 
flict with an aircraft 1000 ft. above his 
cleared altitude . . . A $250 maintenance 
fine paid by Northeast Airlines for an | 
Aug. 2, 1960 incident, in which a Vis- | 
count aborted a flight because of in-flight | 
elevator vibration caused by an inspection | 
plate found bent and with nine of its 11 
screws missing .. . A $100 fine from E. L. 
Siglin. Kansas City, Mo., TWA inspector 
held responsible for a mechanic who | 
failed to catch the reverse installation of | 
the cht main gear upper torsion link bolt | 
ona ‘07, causing in-flight loss of the right 
fillet lap by severing of its torque tube 
$100 fine from Capt. Jean D. Bray- | 
ayward, Calif., pilot-in-command of | 
op Air Transport aircraft which was 
ed in a Nov. 4, 1960 ramp accident | 
ch the nose gear was retracted by | 
on of the landing gear rather than 
> control level . . . A $150 fine paid 
rl S. Martin, Springfield, Va., lead 
lic on a Capital Airlines’ DC-6B | 
as charged with assigning two in- | 
itly experienced mechanics to re- 
n engine cylinder, end with failing 
perly supervise their work . A 
ne from Las Vegas Hacienda, Inc., 
3each, Calif., for omitting a radio 
on in a No. 3 check on a DC-3 | 
1961, and later failing to log a 
inspection . . . A $100 fine from 
TWA naintenance foreman E. McManus, 
Mine N.Y., blamed by the agency for 
not ecking the security of a 707’s air 
cond) oning service door which came off 
in fli it, landing on a Flushing rooftop. | 
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SPECIFICALLY FOR.. 











Aerotherm’s Model 635 seat can 
be adapted to many alternate 
styling treatments, as exemplified 
by these Charles Butler Associates 
renderings. Five-across tourist seats 
employ the same basic structural 
design elements. 











AEROTEC INOUSTRES, INC. 


AEROTHERM 
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€a>— NEWS IN BRIEF 


EQUIPMENT 


Brussels—Sabena has ordered two Cara- 
velle VIs raising its fleet total to eight. 


Canada—Canadair’s CL44 has received 
its full certification from Canada’s Dept. 
of Transport. 


Tokyo—Japan’s Defense Agency has 
ordered ten Nihon YS-11 twin Dart pow- 
ered turboprop transports. 


Puerto Rico—Indies Air Inc., new ap- 
plicant for routes in the Caribbean has 
signed a letter of intent with Kaman Air- 
craft Corp. for five Rotodynes. Indies 
Air is a joint project backed by Puerto 
Rican, Virgin Island and U.S. interests. 
President is Sterling Pile, New York. 


reat Frontier Airlines, Den- 
ver-based U.S. local airline, has signed a 
letter of intent for six British Aircraft 
Corp. BAC-111 small twin-jets. Deal is 
valued at about $12 million. 


London—Overseas Aviation, British in- 
dependent, has bought 15 North Stars 
from Trans Canada Air Lines. 


US.—Pan American is modifying 
three additional DC-7Cs for cargo service 
under contract with Douglas which calls 
for structural beef-up for higher zero 


fuel weight and installation of new Air- 
Pak palletized preloading system. Doug- 
las also will produce kits for Pan Am 
modification of its other 10 DC-7Cs 
which originally were converted to cargo 
by Lockheed Aircraft Service. 

Continental Air Lines is modifying its 
707s to use a higher thrust JT3C en- 
gines and lower-drag sound suppressors. 
The engine change improves speed about 
12 mph and the suppressors 8 mph, giv- 
ing CAL a 20 mph gain. 

Allegheny Airlines has purchased four 
Martin 202As at about $70,000 each, 
says it will retire all but one of its DC-3s. 
Remaining fleet will be five 540s, eight 
440s and 16 Martins. 

American Airlines has modified its 
Electras to mixed class service—17 coach 
seats forward and 54 Ist class aft. It 
previously used 68 first-class seats. 


AIRPORTS 


Washington—New three-year _leases 
now under negotiation will raise land- 
ing fees to 15c/1000 Ibs. and terminal 
space to $3.50-$3.75 per sq. ft. Present 
rates average 7¢ and $2.10 respectively. 
Government expects to reap a $700,000 
profit next year from the increases. 


Miami—A U.S. court has ruled that 





SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Photo courtesy of Douglas Aircraft Company 


Fuel Resistant O-rings for Jets 


The DC-8 Jetliner uses more than 500 
flexible couplings on fuel lines. Leak- 
age at any coupling is prevented by 
two rubber O-rings that must retain 
their rubbery properties and continue 
to seal as an O-ring should, despite 
constant contact with jet fuel. 


Write to 
Dept. 0420 for 
information 


Douglas engineers, after extensive 
tests, chose a special rubber com- 
pound based on Silastic® LS, the Dow 
Corning fluorosilicone rubber. Silas- 
tic LS resists fuels, oils, most hy- 
draulic fluids and solvents . . . doesn’t 
swell, or become tender. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 








the Dade County Port Authority vi: lated 
a 1945 U.S.-Latin America trade 

by charging eight non-U.S. airlines 52 per 
ton of cargo and 50¢ per passenge: car. 
ried into Miami International Hoi:l, } 
ordered return of $669,425 plus bout 
$100,000 in interest to: RANSA (°207, 
357); Guest Aerovias ($183,726); TAN 
($128,011); Varig ($74,565); Acvovias 
Panama ($30,723); Aviateca ($28,257) 
CEA ($12,498) and Lloyd Aereo Colom. 
biano ($4287). 


Atlanta—New 150-room Air Hos: Inn 
motel due to open adjacent to Atlanta's 
airport terminal will include an Air 
Hostess Club in the form of a cottage 
by the pool for use by airline steward. 
esses during layovers and days off. Own- 
ers are Julius Epstein, Chicago and Fut 
terman Corp., New York. 

Eastern Air Lines will build a $3.7 mil 
lion hangar and maintenance center for 
occupancy by Fall 1962. 


San Francisco—New $8 million south 
terminal has entered the construction 
stage and is due for completion by 1963. 
Tenants will be American, Qantas, 
— Lufthansa, TWA and Japan Ai 

ines. 


Honolulu—A $45,000 rhubarb has de 
veloped here as Aloha Airlines refuses to 
move into the airport’s new $750,000 
Inter-Island Terminal until the Hawaiian 
Aeronautics Commission comes up with 
a 36-foot extension to its portion of the 
terminal. Hawaiian Airlines has already 
shifted its operation into the new facility. 


CARGO 


London—BOAC has become an associ 
ate participant in Air Cargo, Inc., US. 
domestic airlines’ pick-up and delivery 
organization. Other associates are Ai 
France, Pan Am, SAS, Seaboard World 
Airlines and Trans-Canada. 


RESERVATIONS 


U.S.—Delta Air Lines became the se 
ond airline (American was No. 1) to siga 
up for IBM’s Sabre reservations system 
and the first to hint it might buy instead 
of lease the highly advanced system 
Sabre would cost Delta about $2 mir 
lion a year to lease and about $8.5 mi- 
lion to buy. Delta’s Sabre will repre 
sent about 1/3 of the size of AA’s. 

Eastern Air Lines picked Charlotte, 
N.C. as the reservations center for its && 
tire system and will install a Univac 40 
Real Time reservations system there befor 
the end of the year. 


MISCELLANY 


Supplementals—Eyeraiser of the ~onth 
was the appearance of two former CAB 
enforcement heads, James Anton and 
Robert Fraley, to testify before a ‘cnale 
subcommittee on behalf of two s. pple 
mentals—Mantz Air Service and (uaket 
City Airways. 

Both Anton and Fraley are ass iated 
with Keatinge and Older, west coast laW 
firm which has represented Great ake 
Airlines. The latter has been involved @ 
a court battle on a CAB enforcemet & 
tion that would put it out of bu:ine® 
Mantz and Quaker City recently © us 
off their certificates and resumed per 
tion after a long period of inactivi y 
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the market: Your ist opportunity to ex- 
clusively reach the $2 Billion*. world air 
transportation accessories & ground equip- 
ment market... . 


@ $867,000,000 Flight equipment 

@ $457,000,000 Ground equipment, mainte- 
nance, & overhaul 

@ $472,000,000 Airports & airline facilities 

= $200,000,000 Air navigation & communi- 
cation (excluding airborne) 


the need: For the industry . . . a complete 
buyers’ source for information on acces- 
sories and ground equipment 

For the supplier . . . a specialized “market 
place” in which to reach the world air trans- 
portation market . . . with a full year of 
advertising effectiveness at a one-issue cost 


publishing: October, 1961 
closing: September 5, 1961 


O O 
CHitalnitati 
WORLD AIR TRANSPORTATION 


. . . the only publication edited exclusively 
for the world air transportation industry 


* AIRLIFT estimates based on CAB and FAA figures. 





One Man... 
One Unit 

Simulates 
Flight! 





Burton FLIGHT 


CALIBRATOR 


checks out all pressure 
and vacuum equipment... 


In pre-flight or maintenance applications, 
one man with this one portable unit, the 
new Burton Pitot-Static Tester, can check 
out and calibrate all pressure and vacuum 
equipment on high performance aircraft 
with precision and accuracy. In-flight con- 
ditions encountered by precision instru- 
ments are reproduced with high accuracy 
and repeatability in these ranges: Ailti- 
tude, —1000 to +80,000 feet; airspeed, 
0-850 knots; Mach number, .3 to 2.2. 
Built-in, automatic safety features prevent 
damage to critical instruments; use of 
dry pump prevents oil contamination. 
Portable case contains precision aircraft 
instruments, pressure and vacuum pump, 
valves, regulators, hoses, electrical cable; 
weighs 60 pounds total. Unit operates on 
115 vac, single phase, with automatic 
selection of 50/60 or 400 cycles. 


FOR PRECISION CHECKOUT 


Burton 


BURTON INSTRUMENTS 
division of BURTON MFG. CO. 
8910 Winnetka Ave. 
Northridge, California 








| liamsport, Pa., 





heaven?—A U.S. _ shopping 
center group, reports The New York 
Times, has formed a subsidiary whose 
sole task is buying up airports which are 
threatened with abandonment. There’s 
good reason, the group explains: Most 
airports are served by good highways, 
have large parking areas, flat terrain that 
is easy to build on and usually present 
no zoning difficulties. 


Market Survey Report—U.S. 
ment of Commerce Business & —— 
Services Administration has published a 
19-page report “World Survey of Civil 
Aviation—Southwest Asia.” Order from 
Supt. of Documents, Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. at 15¢. 


ELECTRONICS 


FAA now is conducting pilot-forecaster 
weather service in the Washington, D.C. 
and Kansas City ARTC areas. Frequency 
is 122.6 mc. The service is available to 
all segments of aviation, provides special- 
ized data on local weather conditions. 


Bright display equipment for 19 FAA 
Air Route Traffic Control Centers will 
be provided by Raytheon under a recently- 
signed $11.6 million contract with FAA. 
The contract covers 40 systems. Equip- 
ment converts radar signals into TV pre- 
sentations, provides for variety of new 
techniques in target identification. 


FAA has received Air Force’s AN 
GSN-11 “Volscan” unit at its experiment 
center at Atlantic City. Avco unit will be 


| evaluated for use in both civil and military 


air traffic control systems. 


Second doppler VOR—located on Rikers 
Island near LaGuardia Airport—was 
scheduled for commission August 1. First 
unit, located at Marquette, Mich., was 
commissioned a month ago. FAA now is 
studying a “dozen or so” VOR installa- 
tions which present troublesome siting 
problems. 


FAA has installed a waveguide localizer 
at Minneapolis International Airport, re- 
storing the city’s full ILS system for first 
time in more than a year. 117-ft. long 
antenna system overcomes bending of lo- 
calizer beam due to construction of new 


| hangar. First installation was at Meacham 
| Field, Ft. 


Worth. 
Waveguide localizers also will be in- 


| stalled at Washington National Airport, 


Chicago Midway, Harrisburg and Wil- 
Miami International, Los 
Angeles International, Seattle and Juneau, 


Alaska. 


Electronic Equipment Engineering, Inc. 


| of Dallas has appointed Field Aircraft 


Services, Ltd., of London as its United 
Kingdom sales agency. Electronic Equip- 
ment makes a variety of airborne equip- 
ment for aircraft. 


Marconi closed-circuit television system 
has been installed at Southend Airport in 
England. Equipment is used to view a 
busy intersection not directly visible from 
the control tower. 


First Russian order for aircraft flight 
instruments made in the West has been 
placed with Britain’s Smiths Aircraft In- 
struments Ltd. Order is for 45 Kelvin 
Hughes 50,000 ft. altimeters to be in- 
stalled in Aeroflot aircraft operating into 
Western Europe. New instruments will 
simplify calculations for Russian pilots 
whose own instruments are calibrated dif- 
ferently. s 


Braniff Tops ‘On Time’ | ist 
Western Ahead With Jet 


Braniff Airways and Western 
Lines took over the top spots in 
time” performance during April. Un t 
led in Boeing 720 operations, [ 
with 880s and American with Elec 
Two locals, West Coast and Piedm» 
had 100% “on-time” records, the 
since the statistics have been reporie 


p——— ON-TIME BOXSCORE —— 


APRIL, 1961 


Total 
Flights 


On time 
15 min. 


Airline 
Ranking 


TRUNKS 


Braniff 
Western 
United 
Eastern 
American 
TWA 
National 
Continental 
Capital 
Northeast 
Delta 
Northwest 


707 & DC-8 


Western 
Eastern 
TWA 
Braniff 
United 
Continental 
American 
National 
Delta 
Northeast 
Northwest 


1305 

712 
4577 
4234 
5926 
2589 

605 
1454 
2228 
2854 
1842 


85.9%, 
83.2 
83.1 
81.5 
80.8 
76.4 
74.5 
72.17 
72.16 
65.4 
64.6 
Strike 


N—Scmneonmawn— 


85.8°%/, 
77.0 
76.26 
76.22 
75.7 
73.9 
72.9 
67.3 
51.6 
38.4 


-OOOnowawn-— 


720 


| United 498 
2 Capital 154 
3 American 617 


880 


| Delta 
2 TWA 
3 Northeast 


ELECTRA 


American 1201 

Braniff 105 

Eastern 520 83.4 

Western 319 81.1 

National—No non-stop or one-stop 
service 

Northwest 


LOCAL SERVICE 


West Coast 230 
Piedmont 29 
Frontier 225 
North Central 1129 
Allegheny 563 
Pacific 166 
Southern 283 
Central 133 
Lake Central 431 
Bonanza 379 
Mohawk 751 
Ozark 691 
Trans-Texas 220 


SOURCE: AIRLIFT Research. 
*Only | Flight not within 5 min. 
**Only 3 Flights not within 5 min. 


84.9%, 
77.9 
60.4 


57.4%, 
51.2 
34.2 


550 
203 
589 


86.0° 
85.7 
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United Buys 
Aerotherm 


For Caravelle 


United Air Lines has placed a $1 mil- 
lion order with the Aerotherm Division 
of Aerotec Industries, Bantam, Conn., for 
seats to be used in its first 20 Caravelles. 

The new seats feature an increase in 
“shin room” achieved by eliminating the 
stretcher commonly found in conventional 
designs at the seat and back juncture. 
This was done through the use of beam 
construction, providing high strength at 
low weight along the seat front. Alumi- 
num forgings that extend aft from this 
beam carry the seat back structure of al- 
uminum alloy sheet formed with large radii 
for delethalization. The result is a light- 
weight unit that accepts usual stresses, 
yet enhances occupant comfort through 
increased leg room. 

Also different and unusual is the Aero- 
table. After release, by turning a latch, 
the table is brought into horizontal posi- 
tion with a counter-balance control. It 
can remain small in area, or it can be 
unfolded to give twice the area for dining. 

Ihe magazine pocket also is expansible. 
It o'lers the strength and neat appearance 
of molded plastic, and is easy to clean. 

EF .ergy Absorption, pioneered by Aero- 
ther n, provides occupant protection. Sud- 
den ‘oads in excess of 9g will extend the 
“inr or” tube of the rear legs of the seat 
and maintain a constant resistance (9g 
loa on seat and occupant. 

tomatic oxygen facilities, designed 
by erotherm jointly with Aircraft Equip- 
me: Division engineers and manufactured 
by .e latter, are recessed in the back of 
Cabin depressurization auto- 


eac seat. 


M 


chanical Intelligence . . . 


review of FAA daily mechanical 
rep ts for the past 30 days discloses 
the incidents of interest to airline 
eng .ecers and maintenance specialists. 
Jet ontamination—After 707 takeoff 
fro. Los Angeles, loss of hydraulic 
flui necessitated emergency gear ex- 
ten on and use of air for brakes on 
lan ng. Hydraulic pump failure had 
allo ed Skydrol to contaminate engine 
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NEW SEAT developed by Aerotherm for United’s Caravelles features a dual purpose 
table. It can be kept small in size or folded out full for dining. 


matically releases oxygen masks. Mask 
and oxygen also are manually available 
if needed for first aid. 

Positioning of the back for recline up 
to 45 degrees with an intermediate posi- 
tion of 35 degrees is controlled by finger- 
tip pressure on the recline button. Auto- 
matic return of the seat upright is 
achieved by the recline button, although 
the recline position lock has an over- 
ride feature permitting the back to be 
pushed to an upright position without 
depressing the button. 

Upholstery of apricot check fabric is 


oil creating a heavy rubber-like sub- 
stance. Engine was changed. 

At Dallas, a Lockheed Electra ex- 
perienced turbulence estimated by pilot 
at 1.5g to —1lg. Recorder showed 4.3g 
to —0.5g. 

At Miami, during refueling a 707, fuel 
overflowed through vent and ignited 
resulting in buckling damage to No. 
1 engine cowling. 





used for United’s seats, highlighted with 
an oatmeal color fabric balanced with 
appropriate shades of bisque and off- 
white Boltaron trim. In alternate rows, 
blue check fabric is used. 

Aerotherm’s “sculptured upholstery” 
technique is used to bond castings to 
metal surfaces, including those subjected 
to deep forming. Aerotherm’s records 
show that trim covered by this method 
resists impact from feet and luggage, 
stresses from sitting on armrests, fre- 
quent folding of backs and seat legs and 
similar usage. 





At San Francisco, No. 4 engine of a 
720 was shut down as reverse light 


came on when aircraft started to 
rotate. Check showed engine was in 
reverse due faulty thrust reverser 
selector valve. 

At Atlanta, a complete electrical sys- 
tem failure on a DC-8 was traced to 
No, 2 generator failure and a differen- 
tial current fault sensed by the No. 4 
generator. No. 1 and 3 generators then 
tripped on over voltage. 
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The de Havilland TRIDENT 


(Rolls-Royce Spey by-pass engines) 


The short-haul jet airliner for long-term planning 

The world’s leading design for a second-generation jet 
The first three-jet conception 

The first civil aircraft engineered for automatic landing 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 


32 Duke Street, St. James's, London S.W.1 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Storage Tube 


A (wo-in-one storage tube for convert- 
ing one type of scan to another has been 
developed by Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories (Division of Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corp.). The Type K2070 is 
a non-destructive read-out, double-ended, 
electrical input-electrical output storage 


be. 

The tube is capable of resolution in 
excess of 1000 TV lines at 50% modula- 
tion. Information can be retained for 
hours, erased in a second, or caused to 
decay at a controlled rate while new in- 
formation is superimposed. It can be used 
for data transmission and storage or for 
converting from one scan frequency to 
another, as in radar PPI to TV scan. An 
integrating characteristic enables build- 
up of repetitive signals while noise sur- 
rounding them is scrambled or main- 
tained below the cut-off level. 

With the K2070 it is possible to change 
the on-and-off pips of a radar screen to 
a complete television type picture of 
surrounding terrain together with all tar- 
gets (including aircraft) in range. 


Oxygen Trailer 


Oxygen Servicing 


A simplified servicing trailer for re- 
charging of oxygen or nitrogen cylinders 
is available from Zep Aero. The trailer 
contains all equipment necessary to re- 
charge aircraft fitted with outside filler 
valves 

trailer is designed to carry seven 
cylinders, six for oxygen and one 

' nitrogen. Adapters included with the 

r permit filling portables of various 
Bottles are not furnished with the 


Navigation Computer 


ecial kit to shorten the cross track 
along track readings of General 
yn’s TNC-50 Track Navigation 
ter has been developed. Along- 
eading may be changed from a 
im 999 to 99.9 while maximum 
ack readings may be changed from 
9.9 miles. 

changes have been found neces- 
aerial surveying and map making, 
extreme accuracy is necessary. Ac- 
for standard TNC-50 readings is 
plus or minus % nautical mile, 
yn perfect inputs. With the modi- 
ae Y% nautical mile figure is 
ted. 
TNC-50 computer is used with 
RADAN 500 and APN-102 dop- 
\Vigators. 
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Starter Duct 


Jet Starter Duct 


A jet starter duct is being made by 
Flexible Tubing Corp. and is offered for 
airline use. It is made with a liner of 
silicone rubber formed by a process 
which insures no thin-wall spots. The 
liner is bonded to an outer sleeve of 
Dacron. 

Each duct has a replaceable jacket of 
rubber supported by a Dacron fabric. 
The jacket resists moisture, mildew, 
fungus and extremes of temperature. A 
damaged jacket is easily replaced. 

The duct is 30% lighter than previous 
Flexible Tubing models. All starter ducts 
are guaranteed for one year. Diameter is 
3% in. Lengths up to 30 ft. are available, 
with or without standard end fittings. 


Airborne Receiver 


A tiny receiver the size of a transistor 
portable radio has been developed by 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. for air- 
borne use. The unit is designated to func- 
tion for more than 10,000 hrs. (nearly 
14 months) without failure. 

The transistorized unit presently is 
undergoing a life endurance test in which 
it has worked continuously for more than 
8300 hrs. This compares with a current 
figure of 540 hrs. average time between 
failure. It is intended that the receiver 
ultimately will incorporate micro-minia- 
turized electronic circuits. 


New ILS System 


Para-Visual Director 


Smiths Aviation Div. has disclosed 
further details of its Para-Visual Director 
system of flight control slated for in- 
stallation in the de Havilland Trident. 
The PVD system consists of a cockpit 
display composed of three “barber-pole” 
indicators positioned in front and to each 
side of the pilot. 

When the indicators are connected 
electrically with the aircraft’s vertical 
gyro, compass system and glidepath and 
localizer receivers they serve to alert the 








| 
| 





pilot to deviations from a_ prescribed 
flight path by rotating and thereby ap- 
pearing to move forward, backward, or 
to right or left. 

The indicators are not designed for 
constant scrutiny. Rather, they serve as 
“para-visual” (to the sides) devices in- 
tended to catch the pilot’s eye even 
though he is looking elsewhere. Noting 
movement of the barber-pole indicators, 
the pilot moves the control column in 
the direction of indicator movement until 
the movement stops. 

The first commercial transport equipped 
with PVD indicators is a DC-8 operated 
by KLM. The Dutch airline is evaluating 
the system’s potential for full fleet imple- 
mentation. 


Tape Reproducers 


A new eight-track tape reproducer 
manufactured by Gables Engineering, 
Inc. permits a stewardess to select a 
variety of airborne background music. 
If the aircraft is flying to Latin America, 
Latin rhythms can be selected. En route 
to New Orleans, Dixieland jazz could be 
heard over the loudspeakers. 

The reproducer uses half-inch tape 
which will accommodate up to an hour’s 
operation without attention. Each pro- 
gram uses two tracks (permitting stero- 
phonic playback, if desired). Up to four 
hours of different music can be selected 
by a stewardess at the touch of a button. 

The tape plays in both directions, 
eliminating the necessity to rewind. An 
automatic shut-off operates in case of 
tape breakage. 


be AON 5 
WHY DO YOU 
LIKE DETROIT? 


w+ | LIKE [TS 
SUPERIOR FUELING, GATE 
AND RAMP SERVICES 











At Detroit's two major air terminals, 
A &A Services, Inc. saves time 
and money for airlines and airport 
management. This efficient; 
dependable service organization 
operates fuel farms, offers complete 
gate & ramp services and general 
aircraft services, manages a fixed 
base operation and operates a charter 
service. A & A can co-ordinate 
your ground services, too. Call 
WHitney 1-0470 or write for new 
directory of services. 


AIRCRAFT & AIRPORT 
SERVICES, INC. 
Detroit Metropolitan Airport 
Metropolitan Airport, Michigan 
Willow Run Airport 


(Great Lakes Airmotive Division) 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 








Jet Engine Containers 


Re-usable, zippered, flexible, plastic 
bags are offered by Navan Products, Inc. 
for moisture-free storage of jet engines. 
Developed in England, the preservative 
containers have been in use there for 
some time. Navan (invention marketing 
subsidiary of North American Aviation, 
Inc.) will market the containers in the 
U.S. by agreement with the English patent 
owners. 

“Driclad” containers will sell for ap- 
proximately $200 in a size to fit a typical 
aircraft jet engine. The containers will 
hold a vacuum or withstand pressuriza- 
tion. Construction varies according to the 
degree of vapor proofing required. 


Jet Container 


Test Stand 


A self-contained hydraulic test stand 
—Model HC20-5M—is offered by Aero- 
test Laboratories to test and calibrate a 
variety of hydraulic components. 

The stand has a four-way selector 
valve for directional flow cycling; accu- 
mulator to dampen line shock and pump 
pulsations; panel-mounted hand wheel 
volume control; pressure gauges with 
shutoff valves; stainless steel tubing and 
drain pan; reservoir furnished with drain 
valve sight gauge and filter. 

The following test ranges are provided: 

® Flow: 0-20 gpm @ 5000 psi; 

® Pressure: 0-5000 psi; automatic tem- 
perature control; 


Test Stand 


® Hydrostatic pressure: 10,000 psi; 

® Pump: variable volume; 

® Fluid Filtration: 10 microns; 

® Flow meters: 0-5 gpm, 0-20 gpm, 
plus or minus 1%. 


Narco DME 


Narco is now offering distance measur- 
ing equipment priced at $2250—model 
UDI-2 DME—with a range of 100 nauti- 
cal miles and a weight just under 16 Ibs. 
It includes a panel unit weighing 7.8 
Ibs., a remote unit weighing 5.1 Ibs., and 
an antenna (0.25 Ibs.) plus shock mounts 
and connecting cables. 

The unit will tune 100 DME channels— 
108 to 117.9 mc—paired with VOR chan- 
nels. Range accuracy is 0.5 miles (3%). 
Transmitter output is 50 watts minimum, 
75 watts nominal. 

Maximum search time is 30 seconds. 
Tracking speed is greater than 400 knots. 
Memory hold is 8 to 12 seconds after 
loss of signal. The unit requires 13.75 v 
at 8.5 a, or 27.5 v at 4.25 a. 


Airport Lighting 
An airport lighting fixture capable of 
withstanding the impact of the world’s 
heaviest aircraft is being manufactured 
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by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. for 
imbedment in airport runways and {axi- 
ways. The fixture is made to FAA spccifi- 
cations. 

The fixture is round and flat, resembling 
a pancake. It is made of cast iron or 
steel, is seven and 15/16 in. in diameter 
and approximately one and a quarter to 
one and an eighth in. thick, depending on 
specifications. 

The lamp used in the “pancake” js 
permanently sealed and protected in sili- 
cone rubber as an integral part of a re- 
placeable lamp strap assembly. All fix- 
tures contain an open-type lamp com- 
partment. Lamp replacement requires re- 
moval of a strap by means of two screws, 
Replacement time is about 15 seconds. 
Filter colors are blue, red, amber and 
green. 


BOOKS 





Mechanics—Book dealing with assem- 
bly, maintenance, airworthiness and opera- 
tion of aircraft is 4th edition of Aero Me- 
chanic’s Questionnaire, by Ralph Rice. At 
$6.50 volume is available from Aero Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 


Stewardesses—Heavily illustrated survey 
of stewardess training aimed at career 
planning—Airline Stewardess, by Jack 
Engeman—is offered for $3.50 by Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., publishers. 


Aerospace Facts and Figures; Aerospace 
Industries Association, Distributed by 
American Aviation Publications, 100! 
Vermont Ave. N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. The 
1961 edition of Aerospace Facts and 
Figures is a_ statistical and narrative 
account of changes in the aerospace in- 
dustry. This official A.I.A. publication 
covers production and facilities, military 
aviation, research and development, man- 
power, finance, and aircraft deliveries. 


The Seven Ground Instructor Ratings; 
Charles A. Zweng; Pan American Navi- 
gation Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd. 
North Hollywood, Calif.; $5.00. Revised 
10th edition helps prepare candidates for 
written examinations leading to ground 
instructor certificates. Ratings covere: are 
Aircraft; Aircraft Engines; Meteoro ogy; 
Navigation; Radio Navigation; ink 
Trainer Instructor; and Civil Air Re-:ula- 
tions. Treatment employs multiple-c' oice 
questions (with answers) similar to ‘ose 
given by FAA for each rating. 


Numerical Weather Analysis and 
diction; Philip D. Thompson; The 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
$6.50, This is the first book-length 
ment of new techniques for weather 
casting which rely on high speed < 
computers, The book emphasizes 
computers have accelerated weather 
casting procedures covering both tl 
tical and practical aspects of comp! 
Although the book covers much th 
highly technical, the approach is 
the standpoint of the nonspecialist. 
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A Movie in Johannesburg 


By WAYNE W. PARRISH 


Reserved for Torture 


There being no TV as yet in South 
Africa, the movies are a big enterprise. 
There are many fine, large theatres in 
Johannesburg but you've got to go 
through some painful experiences before 
you see the main feature. 

There are no continuous movies. Per- 
formances are at 2:15 and 8 p.m. and 
tickets are reserved and largely sold in 
advance. If you haven't bought in ad- 
vance you wait in the lobby until the 
advance purchasers have all gone inside 
and then buy what's left at the box office. 

So far as I could see you’re a sucker 
to buy in advance because once you're 
inside you sit through fifteen minutes of 
advertisements, either slides or film. 
Then a batch of short subjects begins 
and at this point in come all the late 
purchasers and you have to get up and 
let people through, or the screen is hidden 
by others standing in front. Most annoy- 
ing. 

After a solid hour of ads and short 
subjects—some of these latter are actually 
ads, such as a travel short which brought 
Coca Cola bottles unsubtly into view 
every minute or so—there is a 15-minute 
intermission. Half the audience proceeds 
to the lobby and the selling begins in 
earnest. There is one counter for ice 
cream in various forms, several counters 
for candy of a jillion kinds, and another 
counter for cold drinks. But lest some- 
body be left unsold, there are girls hawk- 
ing ice cream and stuff up and down the 
aisles. Ads are shown on the screen for 
a entire break, and the sell isn’t exactly 
soft. 


At last, the feature 


I've never seen so much captive sell- 
ing anywhere. Ultimately, having paid a 
fairly stiff price for the feature, you are 
permitted to see it. Smoking is permitted 
throughout the theatre so you see the 
film through a haze. In olden days they 
used to play “God Save the Queen (or 
King)” at the end of the show, but no 
longer since South Africa left the British 
Commonwealth. The cinema is a big 
night out in South Africa and the theatres 
ought to be cleaning up—until TV 
arrives. 

The Carlton in Johannesburg is a first 
class hotel. Perhaps the service isn’t quite 
as posh as it once was, but the dining 
room is fine with excellent meat and 
Italian dishes. The rooms are comfort- 
able and the baths spacious. The hot 
water is scalding, so hot that I found 
it easy to make coffee with my instant 
packages in the mornings. More native 
help is being used than before. 

No one can be long in Johannesburg 
without noticing flowers. Both here and 
in Pretoria, the capital some 20 miles 
north, flower arrangements outside and 
inside the home are of the utmost im- 
portance. To decorate the home with 
flowers when having guests is a mark of 
distinction and the housewife apologizes 
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WWP with the Cape of Good Hope, south- 
ernmost tip of Africa which divides the 
Indian and Atlantic oceans, in right back- 
ground. 


for it before anything else, at which point 
the guest naturally is expected to rave 
about her décor. 

There are still some thatched roofs to 
be seen on fine houses, but insurance 
rates are going higher all the time. The 
owners live in terror on Guy Fawkes’ 
Day, when fireworks are going off in pro- 
fusion, and just about every year another 
house or two burns down because a 
rocket falls on the inflammable roof. 

Jan Smuts Airport at Johannesburg has 
a fine, long jet runway and a terminal 
that somehow seems unusually bleak. And 
do you know something? There isn’t a 
single, solitary water fountain in the 
entire terminal. 

Also, there are only two gates to the 
airplanes and no signs, only oral an- 
nouncements. It is amazing how much 
confusion is caused by the absence of 
a simple system of posting flight num- 
bers, times and the names of airlines, 
with a light to indicate boarding has 
begun. 

It had been 14 years since I had last 
been on South African Airways so the 
Viscount flight from Johannesburg to 
Capetown was something of a new ad- 
venture. It was a breakfast flight with two 
stewards and a stewardess and I couldn't 
help but wonder why three were needed 
on this 2 hour and 40 minute flight when 
one stewardess could have handled every- 
thing easily without any rush at all if 
the service were properly organized. 

After takeoff one steward passed the 
standard sugar candy. The stewardess 
made the cabin announcements and then 


passed the magazines. 

What happened after that was ex ra- 
ordinary. 

First, the stewardess made one round 
of the cabin with plastic trays and fancy 
paper doilies to put on the pull-down ;:at 
tray. (I don’t know about South Africa 
but those doilies are expensive in the 
U.S.) Then a white-coated steward mide 
a complete round of the cabin with a 
knife, fork and spoon in_ cellophane 
wrappers. 


Cups and coffee, but... 


Next a steward came up the aisle with 
a tray of cups and saucers and coffee, 
and poured coffee for each passenger. 
Since he was trying to perform like an 
acrobat with cups, saucers and coffee on 
one tray, he naturally ran out of some- 
thing three or four times and had to go 
back to the galley for refills. (Meantime, 
those up front would kinda like a little 
coffee.) 

Now heed this one: the guy who brings 
the cup, saucer and coffee, doesn’t bring 
the sugar. No siree. That’s the job of the 
stewardess who makes a complete round 
of the cabin with sugar dispensed in- 
dividually from a container of some sort. 
But she also passes out some teeth-break- 
ing rusk, purpose of which, I gathered, 
was to get those teeth sharpened for later 
use in tiger hunting. 

In due course, and by this time it is 
really due course, what with three atten- 
dants making vast motions up and down 
the aisle with miniature results, a steward 
comes by with a tray of hot sausage rolls. 
I must confess the sausage was most 
awfully good, too. But there was no sec- 
ond cup of coffee. And the plastic tray 
was ridiculously small and inconvenient. 
So thus ended Round One for the 56 
passengers on board. 

After picking up the trays, the cabin 
crew regrouped and the passengers re- 
sumed reading the morning papers. But 
it wasn’t long before the routine started 
all over again. It was time for “morning 
tea”, or pre-luncheon tea, or whatever 
it was. Anyway, I would have liked a 
second cup of coffee. But it was a pleasant 
flight and sometime in mid-morning we 
set down at Capetown after getting an 
air view or two of that beautiful part of 
the world. 


A left side debut 


I had arranged in advance for a car 
and driver from African Car Hire, a 
well-known outfit that provides every- 
thing from drive-yourself cars to limou- 
sines for safaris far into Central Africa. 
It has offices in most South African cities. 
Since I had never driven a car on the 
left side of the road anywhere in the 
world, I decided to make my debut in 
South Africa which follows the British 
“wrong side” system. But for a tour of 
the city and the drive to Cape of Good 
Hope, I wanted somebody else at the 
wheel. So, on hand to meet us was 
Hassel, a Dane who has driven for 
African Car Hire for many years, wh» i 
a fine driver and an excellent guide, © lus 
being a very nice guy. 

One can rhapsodize for a long 
about Capetown and its surround 
The city and its docks are sprawled a 
the coast below a huge rock bluff. T 
are fine beaches and big new apart 
buildings. The city itself gives you a , 
with lots of traffic, double-deck bi ses, 
plenty of good stores, and some ¢ 
drives to take. Views are abundant. 

It is a much nicer place than Johan 
burg. 
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Texaco offers this series of 
informative bulletins in recog- 
nition of the vital new dimen- 
sions being added to business 
activity by Local Service Air- 
lines. Texaco Inc., Aviation 
Sales Department, 135 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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‘aco is proud of its 


2 association with the 
progressive airline industry. 


Roster of local 
service airlines 
Alaska 

Alaska Coastal 

Al! gheny 

Alc va 

Bo anza 

Ca: bair 

Ce tral 

Co lova 

EI 

Frc tier 

La Central 

Mc awk 

Nc h Central 

Nc hern Consolidated 
Oz k 

Pa ‘ic 

Pi mont 

Re e Aleutian 

So ern 

Tr: s-Texas 

We Coast 

Wi Alaska 


Reindeer take to the sky ... on F-27. Reindeer can fly — Northern Consoli- 
dated Airlines prove it. Last November, the line transported 43 live reindeer 
on the first lap of their journey from Nunivak Island, Alaska, to Los Angeles. 
Some of Santa’s helpers seemed a bit startled by this new experience, but 
all arrived live and kicking. 

This goes to prove that local carriers can transport almost anything — 
safely and quickly. In the words of a local carrier sales representative, 
“If it’s transportable, we’ll find a way to take it.” 








Foreign tourists may favor smaller U.S. communities. Backed by vigorous 
promotion by the Federal Government and growing prosperity abroad, 
foreign tourism to the U.S. could as much as quadruple in the next decade. 

Smaller communities offer many unique attractions to the foreign 
visitor... local color, historical points of interest, plus generally lower prices 
for accommodations. Judicious planning, in conjunction with local airline 
service, could enable these communities to capture a big share of the foreign 
tourist trade. 

For example, a vacation trip for the foreign visitor might include 
historical homes, cities, and battlefields of the Middle Atlantic states — 
accessible through Piedmont Airlines. For a glimpse of America at its 
flamboyant best, he might visit such places as Las Vegas, Reno and Palm 
Springs on all-jetprop Bonanza Airlines flights. 

Many local service airlines already offer “package” vacation tours to 
points of interest in their territories. 








Bootstrap operation rebuilds economy of twin Illinois cities. When civic 
leaders of Merion-Herrin, Illinois, launched an all-out campaign back in 
1943 to attract new industry, they gave air transportation top priority. A 
new multi-million dollar airport made the area readily accessible via Ozark 
Airlines. 

Since then, no less than 50 new industries have moved into the area. 
Nearly 5,000 new jobs have been created. Air service has made an important 
contribution to this spectacular growth and has more than kept pace with 
the area’s booming economy. Every month, Ozark flies an average of 600 
passengers and 25,588 pounds of cargo in and out of Merion-Herrin. 








Commuter-type, no-reservation service speeds businessmen in a hurry. 
Fast, frequent, commuter-type flights offered by many local carriers are 
made-to-order for businessmen who want to get around. Because of these 
flights, it is now possible to visit as many as four cities — hundreds of miles 
apart — in a single day. 

Allegheny Airlines offers an exceptionally convenient commuter serv- 
ice. Reservations and baggage check-ins are unnecessary between such key 
cities as Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Providence and Boston. Even ticketing 
is done in flight. Best of all, fare discounts average 35%. 

Frontier Airlines schedules twice-daily commuter-type flights to most 
major cities in the Denver area. And North Central Airlines flights connect 
Chicago many times daily with such cities as Milwaukee, Detroit, Duluth 
and Minneapolis. 
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